


Cloudless skies 300 days a year—and an average of 6 hours 
sunshine a day throughout winter! While the rest of Europe 
labours under cold, grey clouds, you can stand alone beneath 
the famous Caryatids, with only the shadows of the past 
to keep you company under the warm blue sky. Experience 
the unique ‘Halcyon Days’ — that fortnight of high summer 
every January which was the gift of Zeus himself to those 
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IAPE TO WINTER SUNSHINE IN 


GRHEC 


mythological lovers so many centuries ago. And where better 
to enjoy this phenomenon than on one of the gods’ earthly 
homes — a picturesque island in the blue Mediterranean. For 
throughout the winter, there is a place reserved in the 
sun for you in Greece. 

For details contact your Travel Agent or the Greek National Tourist Ore 
ganisation: 34 Hyde Park Square, London W 2. Tel: Paddington 4445 
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GREETS YOU WARMLY-EVEN IN WINTER! 
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The London Charivari 


DON’T know why anyone should 

feel that what happened exactly a 
hundred years ago has an extra chance 
of happening again now, but for those 
readers who think there is something 
in this form of prophecy I’ve been 
looking through Punch for 1861 to see 
what they may be offered to laugh at in 
the coming year. Well, there were 
crinolines, beards on curates, beards 
generally, the unflappable Lord Palmer- 
ston, the Pope, scientific advances in 
the shape of Darwinism, and the exploits 
of M. Blondin. And of course the 
Americans started their Civil War. We 
thought that was fairly funny too. At 
first. 


Final Edition 
F the world really does come to an 
end to-day, our special End of the 
World supplement (see pp. 923-928) 


Fg 
ams fps 2 


will be a rare event in the long history 
of this magazine—a genuine, undeniable, 
copper-bottomed scoop. But journalistic 
fame is notoriously short-lived, and this 
would be no exception. 


Unholy Rollers 
N the United States some mad fool 
has invented motorized roller-skates 
that will do forty. These are likely, as 


well as boosting the accident figures, to 
provide some fascinating legal puzzles. 
Will your car insurance cover damage 
done by speeding pedestrians? What is 
the status of a skater at zebra crossings? 
Will learners have to carry an experi- 
enced skater pick-a-back? And will the 
defence be provided by the Pedestrians’ 
Association or the A.A.? 


Tat with no Titfer 
HE hat trade was in a bad enough 
state already without the recent fire 
at Luton that destroyed a whole ware- 


houseful. TThey’re saying there that 
it’s the last straw. 


All Right on the Last Night 

HEN trains break down and 

dreadful chaos disrupts the lives 
of thousands of passengers, spokesmen 
for British Railways sometimes bluffly 
dismiss the matter with phrases about 
“teething-troubles.” The introduction 
of any new service or new stock must, 
they suggest, inevitably be accom- 
panied by a near breakdown of the 
transport system. Why shouldn’t the 
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On the fourth day of Christmas 
my true love sent to me “ 


railways adopt the same standards as 
the theatre? How long would a manage- 
ment survive that explained to first- 
night audiences that they must expect 
the curtain to rise two hours late, the 
scenery to get stuck, the lights to fail 
and the cast to forget their lines? 


Cheap But Not Nasty 

GLINESS isn’t as thrifty as some 

spoilers of buildings think. In its 
first three years the Civic Trust, which 
has been waging guerrilla warfare 
against the Philistines, has scored such 
minor but strategically important suc- 
cesses as repainting properties, reletter- 
ing shop boards, removing projecting 
signs, making awnings less hideous, 
and generally removing or taming 
monstrosities. ‘The point is that all these 
good works cost the owners an average 
of only £80 each, excluding overdue 
repairs. ‘Thirty bob a week is a small 
tribute to pay to beauty. 


And I Must Warn You... 

| AM sorry to see the lawyers 
campaigning against the practice of 

presenting in the police evidence what 

the accused said when charged. Some 

of the accuseds’ reactions, such as “I 


done it and cut her up,” have a lapidary 
quality not often found in evidence; 
also they give The Times one of its few 
opportunities to lapse into Cockney 
dialect now and then. ‘The lawyers 
suggest that what the accused says when 
charged may not be what he would like 
to have said in a less emotional moment, 
and they may be right. Once when I 
was charged with leaving a car parked 
for two hours in Farringdon Street I 
said “I left it here all day yesterday.” 
The policeman said “You mustn’t say 
that, sir; I have to take it down and use 
it in evidence. Say ‘I’m very sorry’.” 


Blacklisted ? 

HE bootblack at Charing Cross 

station tells me that he asked the 
railway authorities if he could have a 
pitch inside the station during the 
winter, paying such rent as they thought 
fit, but they wouldn’t have it. So he, 
and anyone who patronizes him, must 
stay outside in the street, no matter 
what wind, rain, snow or sleet may be 
whipping down the Strand. If I were 
Sir Brian Robertson, or whoever the 
relevant authority may be, I’d not only 
have him in the station, I’d provide a 
warm and comfortable room for him to 
work in, with a throne for the customers 
to sit down on, so that those of us who 
still like the expert ministrations of 
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“Thank the Tungsten Steel Rolling 


& Drop Forging Company for their 
descriptive Calendar.” 
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In next week’s issue 


there will be a_ special 
section devoted to 


HOLIDAY PLANNING 











professional bootblacks could get them 
without that feeling of outlawry that 
overcomes us as we balance precariously 
on the cold and crowded pavement 
which the British seem to think the best 
place for cleaning shoes. 


Inexplicable Incident 


ULLING out a pound note to pay 

a rather glacial waiter the other 
night I was embarrassed to notice 
written on it in green ink: “I love 
Maureen.” 


Sucks to Tokyo 

HEN my Hong Kong corres- 

pondent reported that the crown 
colony’s toy shops appeared to be 
half-full of Japanese mechanical dolls | 
feared that we must be losing ground in 
the global battle of production. In 
Kowloon especially he noted the preva- 
lence of Jumbo The Bubble-Blowing 
Elephant (slogan: “It Blows Bubbles”), 
a cunningly contrived small battery- 
powered pink elephant that repeatedly 
dips ‘its trunk into a miniature tub of 
soapy water and rises emitting bubbles 
as advertised. Where, I wondered, 
were our technicians? What of our 
know-how? First the sputniks and now 
this. But then I happened to glance at 
the calendar and realized that we would 
soon muddle through, and in a big way. 
The morning after New Year’s Eve 
Britain will have all the pink elephants 
the country needs, and ours will have 
purple and green polka dots and roller 
skates. 


Roll-on 1960 x 
SEE that British women will have 
spent {60,000,000 on corsetry by 
the end of the year. And this despite 
the squeeze. — MR, PUNCH 
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ld be a paradise.” 


“Yes, with a little hard work and evolution this cou 











immediately below the Top People come the Pop 
People, the men and women in the street who are 
at the receiving end of mass production. This 
article, the second of a series investigating what 
these consumers consume, deals with education 


POP PEOPLE'S 





By R. G. G. PRICE 
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these inquiries, are finding a good many clawing 

hands gliding into their pockets; but the detergent, 
washing-machine and television manufacturing moguls are 
not being joined by fellow gold-miners from the educational 
world. Education simply isn’t an object of working-class 
spending, apart from a bit of coaching for the eleven-plus. 
‘To quote a distinguished sociologist produced for me by the 
invaluable Advisory Centre for Education, “‘The vast bulk 
still regards schools in the way that primitives regard age- 
sets, i.e., as an inescapable, non-manipulable aspect of life.” 
As the Director of the Research Unit in the Economics and 
Administration of Education at the London University 
Institute of Education tells me that £30 would be too low an 
income to buy education anyway, it is just as well that few 
of the new unpoor want to. 

It is true, however, that a Ministry of Labour inquiry into 
household expenditure found in 1953-4 that the average 
educational expenditure of families where the head of the 
household had a weekly income of between £20 and £30 
was 12s. 9d.; but this, if I may say so, strikes me as being 
more of a statistic than a fact. Figures that lump together 
parents who scrape so that their daughter can galumph on 
ponyback over the Surrey heaths as though pursuing Mr. 
Betjeman, and parents whose daughters probably wear shawls 
and throw fish-heads at passers-by cannot really provide a 
credible, still less a vivid, picture. Another figure, if you like 
figures, is that where the head of the household pouches 
under £3 weekly the average educational expenditure is 44d. 
Se much for the wild world of official arithmetic. (One odd 
item that I feel like passing on is that, while over the whole 
range of income groups educational expenditure is higher in 
the south than the north, in the north-west it is higher than 
in the East Riding. Pull your socks up, Scarborough parents!) 

Looking at the problem not from the point of view of the 
family budget but from that of the private education available, 
there does seem some increase in spending. ‘The amount 
paid out in school fees over the population as a whole has 
increased from {8,375,000 in 1920 to £30,950,000 in 1955. 
But there are two things to be borne in mind here: the 
population has increased and costs have risen. There is no 
real evidence of a move inte the independent schools from 
the traditionally State educated classes, even though there 
are half-a-million children in independent schools compared 
with 400,000 in 1931, when Mr. Chuter Ede headed a com- 
mittee into the whole grim topic whose report is still good 
bedside reading. ‘There may even be a swing the other way, 
from the profit-making school to the school maintained by 
you and me. When Mr. Ede roamed the jungle there were 
10,000 independent schools. Now there are about 4,400. 
When Part III of the Butler Act came into force and the 
Minister of Education gained the power to crack down on 
the seedier private schools, only 49 notices of complaint had 
to be issued; but a good many pretty awful establishments 
saw the cloud no bigger than a Minister’s hand and closed 
down without politely waiting to be suppressed. Their 
inmates probably went into the State system rather than up 
the steep financial slope to the higher grade independent 
schools. 

What matters to the Pop People is far more what happens 
in the 11-plus. In a world that increasingly substitutes social 


[ite under-£30 per week earners, who are the target of 
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status for crude income as its index of worth, this provides a 
simple, easily grasped method of status-sorting. As long ago 
as 1950 the Year Book of Education was saying gloomily of 
this fell examination, “Although theoretically a qualifying one, 
it is nearly everywhere a competitive one.” By 1956 the Year 
Book had found one gleam of advantage in it: Boys from 
working-class homes in grammar schools may over-rate their 
chances without fully realizing how ambitious their success 
has mzde them but boys in secondary modern schools may 
have been sobered into realism by being rejected at it. This 
is supported by an inquiry that shows two-thirds of the boys 
in one London grammar school expected to rise above their 
fathers in occupational status compared with 12 per cent in 
a secondary modern. 

Parents of all classes are being drawn into the 11-plus 
fever. Some middle-class parents who cannot afford to pay 
for their children’s education right the way through con- 
centrate on the age 9—11, and send them to a good prep 
school to improve their performance so that they emerge with 
admission to a grammar school. Nowadays most prep schools 
have a grammar school stream. Other middle-class parents 
do it the other way round. Rightly admiring the work of the 
State primary schools they send their children to them and 
then if they fail the 11-plus they send them either to a prep 


school to learn languages for the common entrance to a public 
school at thirteen or else pack them off to one of the all-age 
independent schools. These seem to be flourishing. For 
some reason they have long waiting-lists in the south but 
much shorter ones in the north. 

Why should anybody fear the effect on their young of the 
secondary modern? The reason generally given is accent. 
Snobbery is hardly ever openly admitted. But the secondary 
modern, from having begun merely as what happened to the 
11-plus failures, has fought back and has discovered that if 
you refuse to treat them as failures many of them can pass 
the G.C.E. A survey in the Head Teachers’ Review in 1954 of 
parental attitudes to a large secondary modern in an industrial 
town showed general approval, but attention was concentrated 
on class-room work and, on the whole, there was welcome for 
results without much understanding of how they had been 
achieved. Societies, outings and the rest of the extra- 
curricular activities, those activities on which the staff spend 
so many sweated hours, aroused littlecomment. (Four parents 
expressed marked distaste for the italic style of handwriting.) 

Parents increasingly accept the secondary moderns on the 
evidence of their examination successes and of their glossiness. 
A bright new building crammed with gleaming gadgets is an 
asset to a town and, in arousing civic pride, arouses parental 





THE SECOND DAY OF CHRISTMAS 





“All right, dear—Daddy promises 
never to let go.” 
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respect. The danger lies in the gulf between the traditional 
middle-class vision of an education for ali that develops the 
whole range of a child’s ability and the working-class oblivious- 
ness of anything that does not happen in the class-room. 
Homework is often regarded as a kind of overtime; but the 
child who has done home-work, like the univerisity student 
who has passed his vacation at his books instead of in gainful 
employment, has spent more time being educated than his 
competitors and this will show_in the long run. 

Talking about the resistance of the average working-class 
family to the idea of withdrawal by a secondary school pupil 
from the warm life of the living-room into solitary study, 
Richard Hoggart in The Uses of Literacy suggests that the 
tightness of the working-class group makes for resistance to 
change and one way of change to be mistrusted and opposed 
is book learning. I think that books are resented not just as 
solvents of comfortable social pattern. Reading is, after 
contemplating your navel, the most withdrawn of occupations. 
It is not just what is in the books but their competition with 
shared activities that is feared. Watching television is regarded 
as a communal, out-giving, form of behaviour while going up 
to the bedroom to work is hostile to the values of the home. 

This gulf becomes tragic when the clever boy at the 
grammar school is coming within sight of the university. The 
contributors to Social Class and Educational Opportunity say 
that the point of social wastage now is not at entry to the 
grammar school or to the university. It is on the brink of the 
sixth form. And this wastage is due only partly to the desire 
to get children earning. The age of parental anxiety over 
this has advanced steadily and cheeringly. ‘The once-dreaded 
and dodged school attendance officers now have so little 
prosecuting to do that their name has been changed to school 
welfare officers. Even as late as 1938, 8 per cent of the free 
and special places offered in South-West Hertfordshire were 
refused by parents, though this was during the slump and 











may be evidence less of an unenthusiastic attitude to education 
than of the raw economic facts, 

For comparison, look at the cheering progress in Middles- 
brough, reported by Dr. Jean Floud, where two-thirds of the 
parents now want their children to stay at school until at 
least sixteen. In East Sussex, no highbrow grove or airy 
academe, over 50 per cent of children stay on at school after 
the statutory school-leaving age. Early leavers may stand 
outside the gates and jeer as they wave their pay-packets 
while the goodies stay indoors; but the early leavers are 
beginning to turn sour as, after a few years of easy money, 
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they find their way blocked by the late leavers, who arrive 
qualified to walk straight into the better jobs. 

Pop People are finding they no longer have the State 
schools to themselves. The new technological middle-class 
have no innate preference for ivy-eroded walls over grammar 
schools with proper labs and a film-strip projector in every 
class-room. They do not share the dying belief of the lower 
middle-class that fee-paying is a sign of moral backbone. 
(The upper middle-class have never had it but have sent 
their children hunting scholarships at the public schools with 
a cheerful readiness to accept anything they can win. Nor 
have they shown any embarrassment at the fact that by the 
use of covenants it is possible to make the State pay nearly 
half school fees.) The new recruits are prepared to send 
their children wherever the equipment, and to a lesser degree 
the teaching, looks good. 

How far does the father who was not himself at a State 
school cause trouble when he sends his child to one? In 
some predominantly middle-class areas there are primary 
schools where “consumer sovereignty and deferring teachers 
set the tone’; but in others teachers resent any attempt to 
import middle-class standards. One advantage the Pop 
People may draw from the incursion of the privately educated 
parent may be more knowledgeable leadership in making 
demands on the Authority. Except in a few areas where the 
fact that education has the biggest budget attracts keen 
politicians, the parties do not generally put their stronger 
representatives on education committees, boards of governors 
and the like. Criticism of the standard of Labour representa- 
tives is widespread, especially on the Left. The middle-class 
parent will, it is to be hoped, not merely kick up a fuss in vacuo 
it education is below standard but get himself appointed to a 
position in which he can do something about it. 

Before ending with a repetition of the flat assertion that 
the alleged affluence of the newly affluent is not, on the whole, 
dissipated on education, I might just point out that there is 
quite a bit of fringe-expenditure on postal courses teaching 
you, or at least telling you, how to play the guitar or carve 
murals for the garage. And there is a further point to be just 
mentioned. Expenditure on vast plate-glass windows, 
lighting-sets for school stages and cyclotrons for junior 
physics comes out of the ‘taxes that are siphoned from the 
pockets of the smoker and the beer-drinker and the P.A.Y.E. 
payer. And this expenditure, instead of going into the pay- 
packets of teachers, goes to canny builders and manufacturers, 
many of whese workers are the Pop People in question. 


Next week: POP PEOPLE’S INVESTMENTS 
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“What bell? I didn’t hear any bell.” 


The Year Now Standing... 


r VHE event of 1960 most likely to 
have been forgotten is the Whit- 
sun heat-wave, with Mr. Jeremy 

Fry as runner-up, though some may 

nominate Chris Chattaway’s baby. It 

was, perhaps more than any this decade, 

a year of quick-fading celebrities. Major 

Saleh Salem danced via the headlines 

into the London Clinic, and could still 

be in there for all anybody’s told us. 

Who now remembers that members of 

the South African Test team were 

invited to preach in Worcester cathedral? 

Or that the Marquess of Bath came out 

hot and strong in defence of Hitler’s 

water-colours? This is the sort of thing 
which, like the traceless sinking of the 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


News Chronicle and the Star, makes the 
journalist feel that he writes in sand. 
Politics had a rich year, with Labour 
split under Mr. Gaitskell and Oxford 
University unified under the Chancellor- 
ship of Mr. Macmillan. Mr. Marples, 
after confessing that last Christmas’s 
Pink Zone was introduced without any 
permissive legislation, introduced it 
again this Christmas in the confidence 
that no one would remember. We were 
re-bored with the Channel Tunnel. 
Big Ben leaned four inches out of true. 
There were rowdy meetings of the Egg 
Marketing Board, the B.B.C. apologized 
for an anti-German comic song, the 
Summit collapsed, and the Prime 
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Minister’s wind of change blew through 
public and private vocabularies every- 
where. 

The Arts were active. Hollywood 
writers struck, and no one missed them. 
Mr. Ronald Duncan was hit on the head 
by a dissatisfied customer at the Royal 
Court. Mr. William Douglas Home 
strove officiously to keep his Aunt 
Edwina alive, and West Hartlepool, 
The Entertainer being released as a film, 
would gladly have hit Mr. John Osborne 
for calling it a dead-and-alive hole. 
Not strictly in this connection, Panorama 
debated the rival desirabilities of burial 
and cremation. A search was started 
for the missing arms of the Venus de 
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“* Pardon !”’ 


Milo, and though nothing came of this 
it may have inspired the new auto- 
destructive sculpture, designed to fall 
to pieces of its own accord in ten years. 
Madame Tussaud’s couldn’t wait, and 
melted down, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft in 
a matter of minutes. 

Money made news, starting with a 
new one-pound note and ending with 
President de Gaulle’s plan to spend 
£2,000,000,000 on the bomb. The price 
of paper bags went up, but didn’t 
prevent shops from popping invulner- 
ably-packaged purchases into free speci- 
mens inscribed “Season’s Greetings.” 
The Coal Board had plenty of coal but 
no money, Building Societies were 
recommended to use less reliable- 
sounding names, Mr. Bevins tried to 
sell more telephones with costlier calls, 
a Rutland vicar demanded his wedding 
fees half-way through the ceremony, 
and a plan to turn the railways into high- 
ways was loosely costed at £960,000,000. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Rolls was advertised 
for £500, the rouble was revalued, 
smog-masks came in under the National 
Health, the farthing vanished, Laurie 
Lee made {1,000 out of cider, and Miss 
Loren had her jewellery stolen but went 
on to be a millionairess all the same. 

The social side of things was mildly 
shaken up with the plan to put Boy 
Scouts into long trousers and the 
official dilemma over whether Miss 


Jacqui Chan’s father should be allowed 
to photograph a royal honeymoon 
couple on their arrival at ‘Tobago. 
Pin-ups were barred in a Glasgow 
prison, but the step proved no deterrent, 
and by the year’s end it looked as if the 
only bank net broken into would be 
Jodrell. A tramps’ hostel at St. Albans 
was closed down for lack of tramps, who 
presumably kept going on their way to 
the nearest ten-year car-test garage. 

Sport may be said to have included 
Dr. Barbara Moore, now an_inter- 
national, and record gates to watch 
showbiz footballers—leading to mur- 
murs from the directors’ seats about the 
possibility of buying Mr. Cliff Richard 
for Arsenal. Stirling Moss had his 
licence suspended. So, a little later, 
did Lester Piggott. There was talk of 
professionalizing Wimbledon, cricket 
umpires were thrown by throwing, and 
potholes were proposed to be made safe 
for potholers by artificial widening of 
narrow bits. ‘The R.S.P.C.A. got angry 
about Aintree, but no one took very 
seriously a suggestion for setting Mrs. 
‘Topham at Beecher’s Brook. 

In the scientific field, Greek examin- 
ation entrants were enabled to crib by 
short-wave, aerial fishing for nose-cones 
caught on, monsters were glimpsed in 
Holy Loch and the Russians came out 
with the godless theory that Lot’s wife 
was really crystallized by an atomic 
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explosion. Electronics touched a new 
achievement high with a machine giving 
fifteen days’ warning of impending 
swarms of bees, and a New Jersey 
scientist, not to be outdone, marketed 
an artificial champagne for ship launch- 
ing, guaranteed not to stain the clothing 
of dignitaries or injure new paint. 
Parking-meters marched on, Christmas 
toy lists included model 280 mm. 
atomic cannons, and U.S. experts 
advised that the ideal precaution under 
nuclear bombardment would be a 
retreat, drunk, into a refrigerator. 

Foreign events in general followed 
their usual eccentric course. Some alert 
diagnostician cleverly noticed that the 
Japanese royal baby had got jaundice, 
thus shaming U.S. colleagues who were 
being taken to task for constant careless- 
ness in removing the wrong limbs and 
organs from trusting patients. ‘There 
was intermittent news from the Congo. 
Senator Tupini, Italy’s Minister of 
Tourism, announced that visitors could 
now kiss on the beaches. Lord Mont- 
gomery reported favourably on the 
Chinese. There was a presidential 
election in America. 

People continued. Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton lost his trumpet but, to the regret 
of the ignorant, found it again. Sarah 
Skinner lost Dandy Kim, still missing 
as we go to press. ‘There was an item 
about a Mr. Francis Powers, ‘several 
about a Dr. Castro, many about the 
Duke of Bedford, Judy Huxtable, Jim 
Laker and Sammy Davis, Jun. Liberace 
flew in with fifty suits, but didn’t bring 
any of them against anybody this time. 

As usual certain people and things 
defy ,classification, among them King 
Bhumipol, China’s claim to own Everest, 
the abolition of the nine o’clock news, 
a Times correspondence beginning ‘‘Can 
it be that the days of the flag-pole 
are numbered?” and a _ wide-ranging 
roughly religious bag touching on the 
calling of a nun to the Irish bar and a 
statement by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury that his strongest impression of 
his evangelical travels was the expression 
on the face of a camel. ‘These items, 
nevertheless, are significant in their 
own way, and none more so, perhaps, 
than the marketing by Moscow 
perfume-manufaeturers of a scent called 
“Kremlin.” This, looking back on the 
three hundred and sixty-six days (you 
mean you ’d even forgotten that?), may 
be thought to have been all-pervading. 
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The Last of the Hypochondriacs 


T was a lot of things—being thirty, 
i the opening of the rugby season, 

the tailor saying he thought he 
ought to remeasure me. I felt mortal, 
trapped in a circle of getting up, work- 
ing, drinking and smoking overmuch, 
going to bed. . . I had to face the fact 
I was no longer the clean-cut hero of 
the Freshmen’s Trial. 

Then someone suggested: “ Why not 
go to Botsey Manor for a week or so?” 

My first reaction was to laugh. 
Botsey Manor is a_ back-to-Nature 
hydro near Andover, featured in the 
papers from time to time as a rustic 
decoking unit for over-indulgent and 
ageing millionaires; a place for those 
with genuine ailments, as well, but 
surely not somewhere to provide solace 
for a hypochondriac with a normal 
London syndrome. 

Then someone else—a fortyish P.R. 
man—said he’d lost two stone there. 
But it was a journalist’s description of 
Botsey as “full of the most tremendous 
willing fruits” which finally made my 
mind up for me. 

That afternoon I telephoned Botsey. 
A thin voice, redolent of Earth Ray 
Thought-Forces, diffidently said I could 
have a single room on the Sunshine 
Floor for thirty guineas a week. Thirty! 
But I rationalized: less than the night 
flight to Lisbon, half the fare to Catania, 
—in a word, a snip. And how well it 
will make me feel, how much good 
it will do me! 

On the letter from Botsey Manor 
confirming my reservation was printed 
in red: 

PLEASE ARRIVE BEFORE 
Tue Crock Strikes Four 
In fact, it was just before ten when I 


crunched up the driveway. SLOW 
DOWN, said a notice, PATIENTS 
WALKING. Patients. I shivered 


slightly. My headlights caught the tails 
of parked cars: a 1961 Cadillac, a new 
Rolls-Royce, several Bentleys; a 
Thunderbird, a Facel-Vega . . . 

No Smokinc IN THe MAnor, said 
an ashtray by the front door. I dogged 
out my butt and went in. 

“T’ll show you where to park your 
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car,” said a small woman in brown lace. 

“What about my suitcases?” I asked. 

“Oh, the porter’ll bring those,” she 
said, and directed me to a car park about 
half a mile away. 

“What about my suitcases?” I asked 
the woman when we got back to the 
Manor. 

She looked around for them, and I 
explained they were in the car. 

She watched me carry them back to 
the house. 








“You’re sure it’s all right?” she 
whispered suddenly. “You haven’t got 
a condition?” 

“‘Goodness me, no,” 
booming. “I feel in tiptop shape. 

The Manor was like the Great 
Eastern Hotel. Two ladies who looked 
as though they had stayed alive to greet 
an Army of Liberation shuffled by. 

My room on the Sunshine Floor was 
perfectly adequate, and I lit a cigarette 
and took a soothing puff. Suddenly my 


I found myself 


” 








“ They don’t make frames like that nowadays.” 
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door opened, and a man wearing what 
looked like fencing kit came in. I tried 
to hide my fag behind my back, but he 
smiled amiably. 

“It’s quite all right to smoke in here,” 
he said, and he introduced himself as 
Mr. Singleton, the Chief Specialist. 
The fencing clothes were, in fact, his 
professional dress. 

He sat down and gave me a pep talk 
about Botsey. 

“We’re all human,” he observed in a 
rich Welsh voice, “and we all know the 
perils of modern civilization. We abuse 
Nature. What we try to do at Botsey 
Manor is give you a real clean-out, get 
rid of all that tension. You’re very 
tense, aren’t you?” 

I was, and there was a very simple 
reason: the relish he had put on the 
word “clean-out.”’ However, I merely 
nedded. 

““What we do here,” he went on, “is 
get you back into fighting trim. You'll 
feel better, you'll look better, you'll be 
ready to return to your business life 
rejuvenated.” 

As he spoke I studied him closely. 
He was one of the most desperately 
unhealthy looking men I had ever seen. 
He was about fifty, and he looked as 
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though he would have a good story to 
tell Mr. Maugham. Also he had a 
slight cold. 

“I’m putting you on the juice diet 
for a few days, and to-morrow there’ll 
be massage, a salt rub and we'll have 
another talk.” 

Just as he was going I remembered 
something I’d been meaning to ask. 

“Where’s the bathroom?” I said. 

“We don’t have baths,” he said, and 
was gone. 

At seven the next morning a cheery 
voice bounced me from sleep. A white- 
coated figure was putting a tray by my 
bed. On it was a glass of hot water and 
half an orange. 

Mr. Singleton breezed in again for 
our talk. His cold was worse.’ 

“We all wear dressing gowns here 
during the day,” he said. 

I put on my woolly robe and went 
downstairs to the hall. All that it 
needed was a band playing “ Nearer my 
God to Thee” and it would have been 
a dead ringer for the Titanic. 

Many of the people had towels over 
their arms, and were hobbling to and 
from rooms marked MassaGe, COLONIC, 
SMOKING, Juice Dret, and Sat Rvs. 

On some people the effects of the 
grain and the grape were clearly visible; 
with others, time alone had been less 
kind than he might. I was overcome 
with two emotions: acute embarrass- 
ment, and the feeling of being an 
impostor. 

The massage was harmless, and the 
salt rub turned out to be just what it 
said. Then I went to lunch. 

The waitress put a meat cube in a 
cup and poured hot water on it, then 
handed it to me. 

I took it and sat next to three dowagers 
who had finished their meal. 

“T never think the canard pressé at 
Lapérouse is as geod as the ‘our 
d’Argent,”’ said one. 

“Especially with game chips and that 
thick gravy,” said another. 

“And those ices!” said the third. 

I walked away quickly and went into 
SMOKING. 

There was a large, red-faced man in 
the room, puffing away on a huge cigar. 
When he saw me he started laughing. 

“Damn fine show here,” he said. 
“I’ve had nothing but hot water for a 
fortnight. Lost two stone. Ha ha ha.” 
I got the impression that he was going 
mad, and I went as quickly as I could. 
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I had nothing to do until dinner, and 
after that nothing until bed. There was 
a notice board on the wall, and I thought 
it might suggest some diversion. 

One postcard was pinned on it: WILL 
WHOEVER TOOK MRS. MIRVINGTON’S COPY 
OF THE WAY OF REDEMPTION PLEASE 
RETURN IT IMMEDIATELY, it said. 

Mr. Singleton sent for me. He now 
had a cough as well. 

“Well, clead oud do-morrow. You’re 
dowd for a colodic.”’ 

The buffoon from the smoking-room 
was in the hall as I walked through. 

“Had your clean-out yet?” he said, 
roaring with laughter, and mimed what 
would happen. 

An old lady saw my_horror-struck 
face and asked me what was the matter 
with me. 

“Nothing,” I said, and went over to 
the telephone booth. 

I got through to London Airport 
promptly and the man said there was a 
night flight to Lisbon and they would 
gladly take a cheque. 

I packed, and then sought out Mr. 
Singleton and told him I was going. He 
sneezed heavily. 

“You nebber doe wed you mide hab 
do cub bag,”’ he mumbled, and shook 
my hand. 

The buffoon watched me carry my 
cases out. 

“Whatever you do, don’t have a 
heavy meal,” he shouted. “Chap last 
week ate twenty-four Mars bars on the 
trot and they had to use the stomach 
pump.” This was so funny I think he 
had a stroke, but I didn’t look in my 
rear-view mirror. 

I seached Lisbon in the wee small 
hours, and my kindly host was there to 
greet me. 

“How are you?” he said. 

“Never felt better,” I replied. 

Then I sneezed. 


“A store of information would be fed to 
the machine about each taxpayer and his 
history would be kept up to date. Fresh 
information, for example, of marriages and 
the births of children would be supplied to 
the machine twice a week.”’ 

Shields Gazette 


Mark you, they ’ve always said elec- 
tronics would increase productivity. 
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“ 


- So now, over to Stonehenge and Richard Dimbleby.” 


“And here, in the heart of chalky Wiltshire, very great 
numbers of sightseers have been assembling since before dawn. 
For me, the chief difference between this gathering and the 
many others I have witnessed is their extreme composure and 
quietude. Here and there a prudent family is boiling a kettle 
on a portable tea-making outfit, but there are few other signs 
of activity. There was a bit of excitement an hour ago when 
a brilliant red light began to glow in the sky, but it proved to 
be nothing more startling than the sunrise; so if the old 
saying has any truth in it we are probably in for another 
wet day...” 








What to Wear 


E’VE always maintained—and this is no moment to 

lose one’s nerve—that a really big occasion ought to 
be fun. Fun for everyone who’s going to get that last 
entrancing glimpse of a final you, fun for whoever it is 
you’re going to meet next. No good, we think, playing 
safe with one of those stand-by, pared-down, let’s-go-on- 
somewhere little black dresses that can look so like a 
nothing, utterly unmemorable, not really doing a thing for 
you. Planning in advance is the whole secret, and letting 
that sense of adventure have its head. 

Give yourself a few days’ bliss weeding out your present 
wardrobe, junk all those timeless dateless shapeless good 
tweed suits you’re never, repeat mever going to wear again. 
Then go all out for something that makes you feel 
r-e-l-a-x-e-d as well as fabulous. If you’re going to be 
seeing to last-minute drinks, it’s not going to help you 
look serene and perfectly in command of a demanding 
situation if your feet are killing you in last year’s beaten-up 
stilettos. And if you don’t know your type by now, after 
all we’ve done to help, we just hope you aren’t going to be 
dead loss, that’s all. 

Don’t be stampeded into wearing all you’ve got, such as 
a tweed tailleur with tiara and every charm bracelet you 
can lay hands on. Don’t get a rush of sentimentality to 
the head and settle for something baby-blue with a touch 
of white near the face because the man in your life associates 
it with a precious moment. If inside you there’s always 
been an aprés-ski charmer, or coffee-bar Bardot, or cool 
swinging beauty in Thai silk pants with any number of 
whopping bobbles, simply screaming to get out, better 
express the inner you now. It'll take courage, but for once 
your bitchier friends won’t be there for a post-mortem next 
morning 


Of course you won’t need to think about feeding, moistur- 
izing, hormonizing and shark-oiling your face at this stage 
and upper-lip fuzz and unsightly eye-bags must just be left 
to look after themselves. If you’d been following our 
advice, they wouldn’t have occurred anyway. Don’t take 
that usual merciless stare at your face in the glaring light 
over the bathroom mirror, but make every possible daring 
sweep with eyeliners and mascara brushes in all possible 
directions and in all colours you can rustle up. It'll give 
you confidence and add a note of festivity. Be lavish with 
your perfume. For once we’d avoid translucent facepowder, 
green cheekbone shadows or lipstick in the new fig-browns 
and withered-leaf tones. Rouge is again in fashion, and 
there’s nothing like a touch of it high up under the eyes 
for lending a look of radiance and just a suggestion of 
delighted astonishment. 

Don’t attempt a last-minute frosted nail-varnish, it might 
not have time to dry. Don’t be caught mooching about 
in a grubby old housecoat and bunny-scuffs, and allow a 
good hour for trimming and sticking-on eyelashes, burnish- 
ing heels and elbows and lying down flat on your face to 
de-tense the tummy. Remember what you're looking 
forward to combines the excitement of a Last Night with 
that of a blind date, and overdressing would be out of key. 
If you think you can carry off a ball-gown in a fabric with 
special texture-appeal such as sackcloth, this might well 
combine the best of both worlds. And remember we always 
think the woman with really lasting allure is the one who 
looks as though she’s secretly listening for some distant 
delicious sound, trumpets maybe. Just think, if you can’t 
look the most, you’re anyway going to look the last. Keep 
a pair of spanking fresh white gloves handy as always, use 
those last few seconds to relax your shoulders—remember 
a sloppy posture spoils everything—and above all, have fun. 
You’ve always been our favourite kind of reader, and we 
regret having to cancel the subscription-renewal form with 
free perfume gift-voucher enclosed with this issue. 
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“Well, the rain is falling steadily here now, ominously ’ 
darkening the faces of the great prehistoric stones and drench- ; 
ing the great multitude waiting here for the great, very 


probably unique, occasion. Though no what I might call 1 
supernatural developments have occurred so far, the air of 
expectancy remains unflagging. The Lord Lieutenant of 

Wiltshire told me earlier that...” ] 





ie A LM ... that the point, though not now of any great practical i 


importance, was one of great nicety. It would be pleasant 
if the court were able, as its last act, to leave this section 
of the Law tidier than it found it. 


CONTENT vores Bed oss ype tog nicety of the point, and ‘ 


SECURE iar Telegrams from All Quarters 


PARIS—General de Gaulle to-day announced a snap 
referendum on whether France should cease to exist with 
the rest of the world. “ It is,” he said, “ an historic moment 
for France and for de Gaulle.” 

GENEVA.—The Disarmament Conference broke up in an 
atmosphere of goodwill. At a farewell Press conference all 
delegates agreed that perceptible progress had been made 
over the past eighteen months. 

HAVANA.—Dr. Castro is still making his marathon six-day 
television speech, attacking “a world-wide conspiracy of 
dollar imperialism ” for not letting him finish. 

JACKSON, MISS.—Police reinforcements are being flown 
in to control riots against a desegregated after life. 
LEOPOLDVILLE.—Colonel Mobutu and Mr. Lumumba, 
in a final effort to settle their differences, have taken each 
other prisoner. The situation remains confused. 
MOSCOW.—Mr. Khrushchev has pronounced the coming 
dissolution “another triumph for Marxist-Leninism” in 
particular for the prophecy that the state itself will wither 
away. 
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“Hello again, and I get the impression here that something 
is happening at last. There’s a distinct disturbance on one 
of the far fringes of this great, expectant crowd, and I hope © 
to be able to tell you in a moment exactly what it signifies . . . 
I still can’t see anything very definite, I’m afriid ... the rain 
is still falling and I hear from information supplied by the 
meteorological office that it may turn to sleet on high ground. y 
If, of course, time permits. Ah, sorry, false alarm, I’m afraid. 
‘ = ‘ , Apparently a Mr. Aspinall had opened a book on the exact 
For others this is a time of tension, but time of the day’s big event, and police had to move in.” 


Mr. Bagstock knows that should anything 
happen to him between now and the 








End of the World his dear ones will be so, taking a line through Angel’s Guest, who gave Boddilove 
well looked after. Wise man, he six pounds in the Boycott Stakes over in Dublin in October 
came to us and asked our advice, and and won handsomely but was barely holding False Modesty, 


: ‘ 7 weight for weight, when the latter came down at the third 
oa res — — <i eons peer a fence from home (though neither had been extended by an 

a ee oe we oe otherwise moderate field), and making all due allowance 
needs like his. for the suspect strain in False Modesty’s pedigree, it seems 
clear that, if she can stand up the whole way round, FALSE 
MODESTY fully justifies her place as favourite, and would 


have been my nap but for interference from an agency 
INDOMITABLE INSURANCE over which the National Hunt Committee has no proper 
control. The 3.30 at York, too, would have posed an 

serves the P eople interesting problem .. . . 





The National Mutual Indomitable & Adamantine Insurance Co. 





There will be no solution to to-day’s Crossword (No. 9564) L 
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The End of the World is going to be the Climactic Event of 


the Season, so of course your 
Favourite Diarist will be There ! 


I suppose I’m just about the most sophisticated person 
in my glittering set, but I must admit that I’m getting into 
a bit of a tizzy under the pressure of the last few hours! 

My telephones haven’t stopped ringing all day. Everybody 
who is anybody socially is determined to set a good example 
to those who are less fortunate by keeping up the old 
traditions and making to-day’s event elegant and gay. 


Black Tie or White? 


I gather from fabulously fashionable friends of mine that 
a lot of people are looking forward to the end of the world 
with some misgivings, because nobody knows what the 
proper form is. 

I gather that Lady Jane Heaton, the popular Chelsea 
guitarist, will go just as she is at the time, and I expect 
many of her followers will do the same, so some colourful 
informality is ensured. 

I gather that Lady Moorea Wyatt still hasn’t decided 
whether to fly to Venice for a party there or to her husband’s 
constituency, but I should say that this is one day when 
the future of the Labour Party may have to take second 
place in the arrangements of many politicians’ families. 
Mr. Macmillan has invited Mr. Michael Foot, Mr. Harold 
Wilson, and others who have done so much to help the 
Conservative Party in recent months to attend the festivities 
at Number Ten Downing Street, but they have told the 
Prime Minister that unilaterally they have decided not to 
recognize the end of the world. 


Thanks-Giver 


I hear that Godfrey Winn is serene in spite of all the 
excitement around him. “To-day will seem as natural as 


This is how Godfrey 
Winn sees it 





flowers in springtime for those of us who have always been 
sensitive, thoughtful, decent and tender,” he told me. “I 
am spending to-day thinking of all the things to be grateful 
for. I plan to take a hamper from Fortnum’s and set up 
camp outside Buckingham Palace. The Palace has always 
been so wonderful to me I feel it’s the least I can do. And 
perhaps—who knows?—perhaps they'll wave.” Anyway, 
I can assure Mr. Winn that on this special occasion Mr. 
Antony Armstrong-Jones will be allowed to carry his camera. 


A Pity 
I telephoned the Duke of Windsor at the Waldorf Towers 
in New York and asked him what he was going to do. He 
tells me he has sold all his rights to his impressions of the 
day to Life magazine. Wouldn’t this be a fitting time to 
put an end to all that? 
Patriotic 
I can reveal that Aristotle Onassis has persuaded Miss 
Elsa Maxwell to organize a party in Monte Carlo and has 


issued a radio order to all his tankers all over the world 
that they are to hoist Greek flags if they have any on board. 





PERSONAL 





To-morrow’ Weather 
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* LE US CROWN ourselves with rosebuds, before 
they be withered.”"—Solomon, 2, 8. 
as DAY AND TOMORROW.” The Society for 
Reforming the World gives notice that the 
series of lectures announced under this title will now 
known as “Today.” Tickets for the remaining 
lectures can be obtained from the Society, 15 Upper 
Berkeley Mews, W.2. 
THE TIMES CALENDAR for 1961—special edition 
for the end of the world, containing only pictures 
with no numerical or astronomical material. An 
artistic reminder of creation as we knéw it. From 
stationers or booksellers, or direct from the Publisher, 
Hy i Office, Printing House Square, London, 


A PROSPEROUS COMPANY engaged in the 
manufacture and marketing of gold bricks is for 
sale. Glittering prospects for anyone prepared to hold 
try in the future. Apply Box Q606, The Times, 
TIME IS RUNNING SHORT! The “Fulgrace” 

electrically driven prayer-wheel will increase your 
capacity for intercession with “ whatever gods may be” 
to an almost limitless extent. Over 15,000 r.p.m. 24 
hours a day. State AC or DC when ordering. Fulgrace 
Prayer-wheels, Skipton, Yorks. 

HARP LESSONS, modern or classical style, by 
LRCM. Write Box D20, The Times, E.C.4. 
ARE YOU OUTRAGED? About anything? 

Positively the last Protest March (from Trafalgar 
Square, via American, Russian and German Em- 
bassies, to Aldermaston) now taking place. Join any- 
where along route. 

IMBLEDON 1961. Six tickets all finals centre 

court. Holder will exchange for almost anything. 
Write Box J6601. 
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OGS! Need they suffer for human shortcomings? 
Funds urgently wanted to send dogs into Outer 
7 Write to Save-a-Dog, Andover Rd, Painswick, 
105. 
ENTLEMAN wishes to meet Gentleman interested 
accuracy prophecies of Great Pyramid. Write 
Box K9983. 
LADY. who has recently taken to praying, would be 
interested to hear of recipes for hardening sensitive 
knees. Write Box P8863. 
iw IS NOT TOO EARLY to drink the quick-developing 
1960 clarets. You will acquire a taste for them in 
minutes. Ask your local wine merchant. (Issued by 
the Anglo-French Wine-lovers’ Association.) 
99 YEAR lease for sale, Beigravia. Site ripe for 
development. Planning permission for tower 
block already obtained. Write Box K3870. 
ENTLEMAN wishes exchange complete cricket 
kit (3 bats, 2 prs. pads, batting gloves, etc, an 
five old balls) for equipment for more seasonable 
sport. Anything considered, even ice hockey. Write 
Box N4843. 
NELLIE. Come back. All is forgiven. Bob. 


NDERGRADUATE, 21, strong, able, is willing 

to go anywhere, do anything after Jan 2 in 
exchange for £50 ready cash now. Write Box D1817. 
COLD. WRETCHED, LONGING for warmth? 

The sun shines in Majorca. Return air fare 
very reasonable. Single, if wished, dirt cheap. Write 
Box ZA4561. 

PPORTUNITY occurs for experienced coniact 

man to operate in completely new sphere, name 
own figure for satisfactory results. Future assured for 
right man. Write Box 2. 
M2OnN-TRIP (this column, yesterday). Organizers 

regret to announce all seats now filled. Will 
applicants please accept this, the only intimation. 











Last Knights’ First Nights 


For what may well be its last big theatrical occasions 
London’s West End had more titles than good plays. Five 
offerings surfaced there, and one at the Royal Court. For 
the first time in the history of the stage six actor-knights 
opened simultaneously, but none with any well-founded 
hope of a long run. There have been dark rumours at the 
Garrick Club of rank being pulled—otherwise how did six 
theatres conveniently fall vacant for these productions? The 
truth may never come to light. Greatest competition was 
for the Savoy and the new Royalty theatres, both of which 
are, of —— underground. My notices must necessarily 
be brief. 

MR. WENSLEYDALE’S WISHBONE (Savoy). A savage 
attack on superstition, couched in comedy terms, but capable 
of a deeper interpretation. Arnold Beamishly, the author 
(who failed to appear when called by an angry gallery at 
the end) quotes from Harriet Beecher Stowe in a programme 
note, but still fails to make his meaning clear. Sir John 
Gielgud, though struggling manfully, is not ideally cast as 
an unhinged prison governor, but at least he knew his words. 
The rest of the cast were woefully under-rehearsed, and 
Mr. Brince Bargain, as a recidivist embezzler, was reading 
his from typescript. At the ROYALTY, a one-man reading 
from the works of Thomas Moore gave Sir Donald Wolfit 
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a plainly wage evening, and if he did turn over two 
pages, with a dramatic transition from “ The Fudge Family” 
to “Oft in the Stilly Night” this is not a mistake he is 
likely to make again. Whether or not Sir Michael Redgrave 
felt out of place at the WHITEHALL—John Chapman’s 
newest farce, Two Pints of Mild, is hardly his vehicle— 
can only be guessed. He was certainly unable to conceal 
his surprise when scene-shifters, apparently in great haste, 
entered his “Library” in Act One and changed it into 
“A Street near Marble Arch.” Our programmes told us 
that Act Three should have changed back to the Library, 
a transformation which, in fact, didn’t take place at all. At 
THE ROYAL COURT, Sir Laurence Olivier battled with 
the title role in Mr. Harold Pinter’s Bang! Luckily, this 
author’s style lends itself to under-rehearsal, and it was 
hard to say which was text and which the angry asides of 
the cast. The curtain fell suddenly towards the end of 
Act Two and was not raised again, and by the time Sir 
Laurence came on to the apron with an explanation the 
audience, who had been reading evening papers by the 
light of matches, had left. Owing to a prior engagement, 
I was unable to drop in on either Sir Ralph Richardson’s 
revival of No, No Nanette! (HAYMARKET) or what 
promised to be a tour de force by Sir Alec Guinness who 
was taking all the parts in Later a Man Was Detained, the 
new Christie at the CRITERION. 

Next Week’s First Nights: Details may be given later. 





VICKY LOOKS AT THE END OF THE WORLD 








HEWSON with 








5 to VICKY 


“THANK HEAVENS—ANOTHER EXCUSE FOR NOT GIVING THEM A RAISE!” 
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For the first time since its com- ' 
pletion in 1890 painting has been 
suspended on the Forth Bridge, 
which, at the time of going to 
press, spans the River Forth at 
Queen’s Ferry, near Edinburgh. 
The men now pronounced redun- 
dant are hoping to get a question 
asked in the House of Commons. 
The bridge cost over £3 m. to 
build. 








“ 


- and tell them to put some sugar in this time. I’m 
burning up energy at this damned microphone. They’ve 
what? Damn it, they’ve got a spare tea-pot, haven’t they? 
If the——(pause, with rustling). Hrrrm. Here at Stonehenge 
things are much the same, and this is Richard Dimbleby 
returning you to the studio.” 





Parliament 


The Speaker took the Chair at half past two o’clock. 
The Brighton and Worthing Coffee-bars (Registration) 
Act was read a third time. 


PURCHASE-TAX 


MR. NABARRO (Kidderminster, C.) asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer why left-handed wedding-rings attracted 
purchase-tax at the rate of fifteen per cent. while right- 
handed wedding-rings were tax-free. 

MR. SELWYN LLOYD (Wirral, C.).—There is com- 
paratively little demand for left-handed rings, which are 
consequently almost all individually made by craftsmen. 
Right-handed rings can be turned out by mass-production 
methods. 

MR. NABARRO.—Would not the Chancellor like it to 
go on record that his last official act was an act of con- 
sideration for left-handed bridegrooms? 

MR. SELWYN LLOYD.—As I understand it, we shall all 
in any case soon be entering those realms where there is 
neither marriage nor giving in marriage. (Laughter.) 

MR. SILVERMAN (Nelson and Colne, Lab.).—On a 
point of order, is it correct for the hon. Member jor 
Kidderminster to refer to these proceedings as going on 
record when as far as we know the only record of them 
will be that of the Recording Angel? 

THE SPEAKER.—I do not think it would be right to 
allow our proceedings to be affected by anything that may, 
or may not, be happening in another world. 


PENSIONS 


MR. ARTHUR LEWIS (West Ham North, Lab.) asked 
if the increased rate of old-age pensions could not be intro- 
duced forthwith instead of on January 1. 


MR. SELWYN LLOYD.—I am afraid that the adminis- 
trative arrangements involved would be too complicated. 

MR. LEWIS.—Is it not a crying shame that while the 
rich are guzzling away their last night on earth in the Savoy 
Hotel (Ministerial cries of “ Shame!”) old people are denied 
even the prospect of an extra crust of bread to see them 
into the next world? 

MR. SELWYN LLOYD.—I do not think there would be 
any objection to an extra crust of bread in the circumstances, 
but it will have to be obtained in the proper way from the 
National Assistance authorities. 

MR. LEWIS gave notice that he would raise the matter 
on the adjournment if only there was going to be an 
adjournment. 

THE SPEAKER.—That is a matter that does not rest 
even with me. (Laughter.) 


END OF THE WORLD 


MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN introduced the Second 
Reading of the End of the World (Financial Provision) Act. 
He said that while it would clearly be unbecoming to treat 
with too much levity the imminence of the greatest Summit 
Meeting in history, nevertheless he felt that the time had 
come when certain concessions might be made in the direc- 
tion of increased relaxation on all sides. Had it been 
possible for the House to reassemble the Government would 
have introduced legislation to abolish income-tax and surtax 
(Opposition cries of “Shame!”), to bring back corporal 
punishment for sheep-stealing, and to establish a third, and 
indeed a fourth, television channel. 

MR. EMRYS HUGHES (S. Ayrshire, Lab.)—You won't 
get off much Purgatory for that lot. 

MR. MACMILLAN.—The avoidance of Purgatory has 
never been among the Government’s objectives. (Ministerial 
cheers.) 

The debate continues. 





“And back again at Stonehenge we are still awaiting con- 
crete developments. A minor disturbance was caused by a 
handful of Empire Loyalists, who tried to push one of the 
stones over just now, but the police are here in force—and 
in their ceremonial, buttoned-up-to-the-neck uniforms, in- 
cidentally—and the trouble-makers were soon. , .” 
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“Yes, and this time I really think—just a moment... .” 





The Stars and You 


CAPRICORN (December 21-January 19). The second half of the 
week is likely to be less eventiul than the first. Some readjustment 
of your emotional life may be necessary 

AQUARIUS (January 20-February 18). Your financial affairs 
undergo a striking change, but make no long-term plans for the 
moment. 

PISCES (February 19-March 20). Some alteration in the conduct 
of your business may be unavoidable. It will prove a trying 
week unless you are prepared to accept what comes. 

ARIES (March 21-April 20). The anxieties of last week are likely 
to meet an early solution. Do not go out of your way to seek new 
friendships, which will not prove lasting. 

TAURUS (April 21-May 20). Any ieamee will clear up abruptly, 
and the petty irritations of family life will disappear. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20). Do not undertake any new commit- 
ments, as circumstances may prevent you from fulfilling them. 
CANCER (June 21-July 20). You may well become involved in 
events beyond your immediate family circle, but nothing will be 
gained by trying to avoid them. 

LEO (July 21-August 21). Settlement of present difficulties may 
come from an unlooked-for source. The early part of the week 
will prove instructive. 

VIRGO (August 22-September 22). No harm will come of spending 
some of your savings on immediate needs, even if you do not seem 
to derive any definite profit from doing so. 

LIBRA (September 23-October 22). You may have to call a halt 
to some of your more ambitious plans. Your rivals, however, are 
likely to be in the same position. 

SCORPIO (October 23-November 22). Any special opportunities 
that may arise in the early part of the week should be grasped, as 
they may not recur. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23-December 20). You’ve had your 
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“No more dicky-birds? Just my luck!” This 
pretty pussy, called Eartha after the first assignment 
of her master, agency cameraman Bert Cackley, was 
promised a slap-up portrait at birth. “But master 
never got around to it, and now he’s used up his dicky- 
birds on THE big news story.” (Luckily a colleague 
was handy with a spare plate.) 








Sayings of the Week 


Beyond announcing that the Egg Marketing Board is 
suspending collections, it is too early to make any statement 
which might commit my colleagues in the cabinet to a definite 
course. — Mr. Christopher Soames, Minister of Agriculture 
This time it’s for keeps. — Miss Angel Tabora, after her 
ninth wedding 

This is indeed a most timely intervention.— Mr. Julius Rackstraw, 
Secretary of the Society for the Prevention of the 
Advancement of Coloured Peopie 

My Society certainly cannot countenance such a large-scale 
public spectacle on the Sabbath. — Spokesman for the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society 

“Let us eat and drink . . .” is not an invitation to consume 
enormous quantities of ill-prepared food swilled down with 
inferior vintages. — Mr. Cyril Ray 





CENSUS, ENGLAND, 


NOTES 


1. The Census arranged for April 23, 1961, will not now take place. 
However, an emergency Census has been arranged. 

2. The head of the household (see note 23) is hereby required to enter 
in the space provided on the form the names of every person 
resident in his house on the night of Jan |, 1961. 

3. Although this will in every case be a ni/ return, the General Register 
Office requires this information in order to complete its records. 

4. Any person whose duty it is to make a return and failing to do so 
would have been liable to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds. 


196] 





“Well, after that second false alarm, I fancy it may be my 
imagination, but I fancy the crowds are thinning. I can see 
several mothers tucking the waterproofs over their kiddies’ 
prams, and several cars have started up in the big, superbly 
organized car parks. This crowd has been the typical British 
crowd, orderly, cheerful and well disciplined. Litter, on the 
whole, has been kept to a minimum, and.. .” 





THE END 
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** You just can’t get away from striptease in the theatre these days.” 
] 8g Ss iy 


leisure in the R.A.F. these days 
but in my time the whole thing was 
terribly poorly organized. Actually, the 
trouble was that it wasn’t organized at 
all. Authority, which arranged every 
minute of our working day down to the 
last inexplicable detail, left us to our 
own devices each evening with never a 
word of social guidance or recreational 
counsel. I’m not one to get bored 
easily but after four years pontoon began 
to lose its charm. 
Perhaps they order these things better 
in the jet age. If not I suggest the 


I DON ’T know how they spend their 


Party Line 
By WYNNE THOMAS 


R.A.F. takes a leaf out of the book of 
a sister service. Or better still takes the 
whole book, a 118-page affair titled 
A Guide to Social Recreation in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force (R.C.A.F. 
pamphlet No. 76), issued under the 
authority of the chief of R.C.A.F. 
personnel. 

This, which surely deserves to 
become the vade mecum of every station 
entertainment officer on two con- 
tinents, gets down to business right 
away with an admirably succinct state- 
ment of the problem: “Without a 
reasonable degree of social acceptance, 
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life is indeed empty and drab. Everyone 
has a basic need for personal security. 
This is reflected in such strong human 
desires: to be a ‘real guy’ in the ‘gang’ 
or club; to be like others, not a ‘ misfit’ 
or a wet blanket.” 

Having diagnosed the ailment, 
pamphlet No. 76 prescribes the remedy 
—the achievement of togetherness 
through the medium of R.C.A.F. 
parties. These “ without being insulting 
or embarrassing . . . strive to make all 
present somewhat comical and reduce 
their social status to a common level.” 
But, it warns sternly, “activities which 
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make one individual appear ridiculous 
should be avoided (e.g. pie throwing).” 
Apart from a little ambiguity (it is not 
quite clear which individual is made to 
look ridiculous, the thrower or the 
recipient) this is sound advice. 

Who of my generation will easily 
forget the horror of those interminable 
evenings of boredom, when the only 
alternative to “Hi Cockalorum” in the 
mess was the grim prospect of four 
hours in the saloon bar of some village 
pub? What would we, as we thumbed 
our apathetic way through the three- 
months-old copies of Flight in the 
anteroom, not have given to learn how 
to play “Allah”? “All players are told 
to get in a crouch position on the floor 
with their heads down. They are told 
to repeat after the leader line by line: 
‘With all my heart; with all my mind; 
I know that I; stick out behind.’” 

(“Hi Cockalorum,” I am glad to 
note, is ignored by pamphlet No. 76. 
It’s easy to see why. “The activity has 
failed to achieve its objective if the 
following set of conditions prevail: 
(a) People become drunk; (6) People 
are bored; (c) There are fights or 


violent arguments; (d) Groups are dis- 
tinguishable by their rank, status, 
section or trade.” “Hi Cockalorum” 
and (c) are indivisible and conditions 
(a) and (d) have been known to creep 
into some of the more offensive versions 
of the game.) 

And who of us would not have traded 
those bacchanalian nights at the 
N.A.A.F.I. for the quieter pleasures of 
“Rabbit”? “All kneel on the floor in 
a circle. The leader asks each one in 
turn if he knows how to play rabbit. 
When they admit they do not, the 
leader rises and says ‘Well, I guess we 
can’t play it then; no one knows how.’” 

Curiously enough, games requiring 
players to assume kneeling or crouching 
positions appear to predominate in the 
R.C.A.F. repertoire. Take “Royal 
Order of Siam,” for instance. ‘‘All are 
asked to kneel in a circle to be initiated 
into the Order of Siam. They are 
requested to repeat after the leader the 
oath of allegiance ‘Owa tagoo Siam.’ 
They say it slowly at first, then rapidly. 
One by one they realize that they are 
saying ‘O what a goose I am.’” 

One has to be careful, of course. It’s 
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* Really, Tomkins, you'll have us smelling like a public house.” 
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possible to. read sinister chauvinistic 
undertones into “ Royal Order of Siam.” 
And, social customs being what they are, 
some slight revision may be necessary 
if the R.A.F. decides to adopt pamphlet 
No. 76. ‘Guessing how much the 
hostess weighs,” recommended as a 
“get-acquainted” game, may be all 
very well in the easy informality of 
Canada but an Englishman can see 
circumstance where prudence might 
demand forgoing such speculation. 
Safer here, one would think, to stick to 
“guessing how many beans in a jar” or 
“guessing how many will be present.” 

If you want to promote team spirit 
you can’t do better than “Barnyard 
Din.” “Peanuts are hidden around the 
room. Guests are divided into groups 
and each group is assigned an animal 
sound or bird call. On a signal they all 
try to see how many peanuts they can 
find but (this is the catch) only the 
leader may pick the peanuts up. The 
others, when they discover one, must 
attract the group leader’s attention by 
making their animal call and pointing 
at the peanut. The object of the game 
is to see which group can find the most 
peanuts.” 

The foregoing form just a small part 
of the wealth of fun that lies between 
the unassuming covers of pamphlet 
No. 76. “Blindfolded handshakers,” 
for example, or “ Hot rod race” (“Each 
team is provided with a ridiculous 
pullable toy . . .”) spell certain success 
for the most unpromising party. But 
I hope I’ve provided a sufficiently 
adequate sample to induce the R.A.F. 
to take a serious look at the pamphlet. 
It could do more for recruiting than a 
dozen pay increases. 

I have only one criticism and this is 
that the anonymous authors have, in 
their modesty, seriously under-estimated 
the effect of their powers of inventive- 
ness. It should be scarcely necessary 
to end such a catalogue of sure-fire 
entertainment with the admonition 
“Finish with a bang. Do not let the 
party die slowly.” 
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“Although disappointed at the failure of 
Sunday’s moon rocket, U.S. scientists at 
this vast missile space centre are not dis- 
mayed. They are already working to repeat 
the performance—probably before the year- 
end.” —Financial Times 
“For lowliness is young ambition’s 


ladder.” 
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A few notes from the Bundesrepublik by RONALD SEARLE 


An hour deep in the Black Forest, the ex-paratrooper driver of the 
car began to tell me a joke about a certain drunken Scotsman named 
“McKraus,” who fell flat on the bottle of whisky he was nursing, felt 
his damp breast, looked at his hand and cried “Thank Gott, iss only 
blut!” 

The story was longer and a little more grisly, and it successfully 
interrupted the careful lookout I had been keeping for Gnomes, or 
Gnomen. It was all part of an unlucky day which ended with my rightful 
ejection from the Casino at Baden-Baden for sketching the customers 
at play. 

It was also a fitting exit from Germany, after a month of hot-footed 
zigzagging from Berlin Zoo Station, down the Rhine (by courtesy of 
Rheindampfschiffahrt) to the Lorelei Rock, through Upper Bavaria 
and back to the Schwarzwald, with pen and pencil ever at the ready. 


As I leaf through my notebooks—here the happy face of a Gurkenhand- 





~~ lerin, and there a beer-splashed page from the Volksfest in Straubing—I 
a a realize that every picture tells only half the story. The other half needs 
-. oe 5 closer attention . . . 
931 
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Boys of the Bundeswehr 
Happy in their work at the Falkenstein Barracks, Coblenz 














Der Industriekapitane 





Big Business blossoms at its best 
in Diisseldorf, and the hard- 
working industrialist pursues his 
Grail by day and night 
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Something for everyone on the Rhine 

‘is | Castles in the air, vineyards in the valleys and big business on the river 








Visiting Rhine-maiden 
Aboard the ‘‘Vaterland’”’ from Coblenz to 
the Lorelei Rock 
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Volksfest in Bavaria 


Two thousand sweating beer drinkers in a 
state of togetherness, beating steins in 
harmony with the local band. For those 
who need extra diversion there is a Big 
Wheel outside and the Fattest Woman 
in the World on view 


Kaffee und Kuchen in the Kur- 
furstendamm 


The solid gobbling of Butterkremtorte in 
rhythm with nearby steam hammers adds 
much to the air of solid reconstruction 
that is apparent in Western Berlin 
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Mediatrics 


Or the care of the Middle-aged 





By H. F. ELLIS 


1. The Excluded Middle 


logicians, asserts the principle that between two 

contradictories, A and not-A, no third or middle term 
is possible. There appears to be a widespread and dangerous 
belief among sociologists and others that this Law can be 
extended from logic to life. So much emphasis is now placed 
upon the Care of the Young and the Care of the Old that the 
very existence of those who are neither the one nor the other 
is in danger of being forgotten-or at best ignored. For every 
hundred books, pamphlets and articles dealing with Baby- 
hood, The Growing Boy, Teenage Problems, or the Old 
Folks, it would be difficult to find one that tackles, frankly 
and knowledgeably, the distresses and difficulties of the 
Forties and Fifties. The same is true of TV programmes, 
films, lectures, even plays. Clubs, centres, societies, clinics 
and institutes designed exclusively for young or old spring 
up almost daily. How many Homes for the Middle-aged 
have been built in the past ten years? Where is the man of 
forty-five to look for the guidance and help he so badly needs? 
The answers to these questions reveal an almost total dis- 
regard for what is perhaps the most vital bracket in all our 
age-groups. 

What are the facts? The latest figures available at the 
present writing show that there are some 17,468,000 persons 
in the United Kingdom between the ages of thirty-five and 
fifty-nine. No precise definition so far as I know has ever 
been laid down for middle age, but the above limits will 
probably be generally agreed, with some dissent from those 
in their late thirties and early sixties. Out of a total popula- 
tion of rather more than fifty-one million over a third belong to 
this Forgotten Bracket, as compared with less than a sixth 
(at 8,371,000) for the Old and only 18,279,000, or not much 
more than a third, of the pampered Young.* Numerically 
at least the middle-aged have a right to demand equality of 
care and consideration with any other group. 

But mere numbers are not a conclusive argument. What 
is of far more consequence is that the Middle Group is 


[ie Law of the Excluded Middle, well known to 


without question the most important of all to the nation’s 
daily life. The Future is said to belong to Youth and they 
are welcome to it. But it has not arrived yet; and when it 
does they will be middle-aged. The Present, which is a far 
heavier responsibility, is in the hands of the forties and fifties. 
I will not dwell on the multifarious duties and burdens, the 
high executive posts, directorships, headmasterships, colonel- 
cies, the financial strains, all the intolerable stresses of life 
and leadership that fall upon this age-group at a time when 
its physical and mental powers are on the decline. A single 
pointer will serve. Were it not for the middle-aged, who 
would exercise that constant care of the Young and the Old, 
upon which so much emphasis is placed? Is it to be supposed 
that the young would take soup to septuagenarians or the 
old run rock-’n’-roll clubs for the teenagers? It is not. Only 
the middle-aged, busiest and most harassed of all brackets, 
can find the time and energy to manage other people’s' lives 
for them. 

And yet for this splendid, hard-pressed section of the 
population, despised by the young and pestered by the 
old, frustrated, balding, rushed, dyspeptic, over-taxed and 
indispensable, next to nothing has up to now been done. 

It is my hope in later papers on this very new science of 
mediatrics to deal in detail with a number of the special 
problems that beset the middle-aged,} their causes, symptoms 





* The Expression ‘“‘Young”’ covers all persons from nought to 
twenty-five years of age and thus includes “‘young marrieds,” who 
certainly do not suffer from any lack of help, guidance and encourage- 
ment. This leaves unaccounted for some 7,091,000 between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty-four—a nebulous group, neither young 
nor middle-aged, who may be ignored. Smug, self-centred, self- 
sufficient, and still under the illusion that their children are merely 
at an Awkward Age which will pass, they neither desire advice nor 
accept it if offered, except in such matters as Home Décor and 
Outfits for Holidays Abroad. 


+ It should be made clear that this series deals very largely with 
the problems of middle-aged men. Women, owing to the ‘‘admis- 
sion” barrier referred to in the next paragraph, cannot as yet be 
effectively helped. 























“*Remember how thrilled you were when he took his first step?” 
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and consequences, and to saggest in outline some of the 
means by which they may be overcome, or at least ameliorated. 
We shall have to speak of Neaniaphobia and of the organiza- 
tion of anti-youth clubs; of personal problems connected 
with clothing, drink, the dropping of tobacco ash and kindred 
matters; of the ever-present fear of becoming a bore, or its 
even more disastrous absence; of the so-called Dependability 
trauma; of pin-pricks and how to guard against them; of 
rehabilitation clinics; of ailments, more particularly in others; 
of pomposity and the onset of spectacles; of advice-resistance 
in other age-groups and modern methods of treating the 
resulting neuroses; of wise and timely preparation in the 
late fifties to fit men and women to play their full part in 
the calmer bracket that will soon enclose them. We shall 
probably not have to speak of sex, which mediatrists agree is 
better handled on TY. 

But first it is necessary to face up boldly to the question. 
What is middle-age? Nobody can be helped who is either 
unable to recognize it or unwilling to own up to it. Admission, 
as with alcoholics, is of course an essential preliminary to 
treatment. 
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It is customary among mediatrists to adopt approximately 
the method of classification employed by the late Sir Arthur 
Evans to distinguish the successive phases of Minoan civiliza- 
tion. Thus Early Middle Age I and II (E.M. I and II) arc 
followed by Middle Middle Age, which is divided into three 
phases and in turn gives way to Late Middle I and II. This 
is greatly to be preferred, owing to individual idiosyncrasies, 
to any attempt to sub-classify by actual years of age. The 
classification generally accepted, together with the character- 
istics symptomatic of each phase, is as follows: 

E.M. I (Transitional A.) Amusement at being called 
“sir” by young fellows of eighteen. First signs of 
pomposity, e.g. when discussing school reports, 
smoking cigars or preparing car for long journey. 
Pyjama coat no longer tucked inside trousers. 
Home carpentry may begin. 

Collar up to 15}. Stem of pipe freely pointed at 
opponent when arguing. Phrase “I’m not as 
young as I was” still used playfully and without 
conviction. ‘Tendency to ask to see the manager 
when annoyed in restaurants and shops. Incipient 


E.M. II 
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M.M. I 


M.M. II 


M.M. Iil 











petrifaction of views (watch for inclination to 
classify other people as “sound” or “ unsound”). 
First Vice-presidency of local club offered. 
Reluctance to look closely at crown of head in 
tailor’s fitting-room. Change from gin to whisky 
before dinner. Sudden aghast realization in mid- 
sentence that one is in fact saying that manners/ 
summers/new potatoes/batsmen/cars were better 
in the old days. ‘Touch of defiance when eating 
shell-fish. 

Headmasters look too young for the job. First 
use of phrase, expressed or unexpressed “It’s 
hardly worth getting a new tennis racket/dinner 
‘jacket/pair of bathing things.” Short-lived deci- 
sions to take things up (painting, reading history, 
cactuses). Annoyance when young men of 
twenty-five do not call one “sir.” 

Involuntary grunts when picking objects off floor 
still thought to be half-humorous and deliberate. 
Feeling of surprised nausea when school con- 
temporaries get knighthoods. Final abandon- 
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L.M. I 


L.M. II 
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ment of inverted commas when saying “At my 
age...” coupled with delayed dismay at instinctive 
pleasure on seeing somebody of same age described 
in print as “comparatively young man.” 

Absolute conviction that manners/summers/bats- 
men/etc. were better in the old days. Waistcoat 
almost permanently covered with tobacco ash. 
Lobster finally given up. Dislike of young people 
beginning to fade. Occasional doubt whether one 
has not said the same thing to the same person 
quite recently. Walking stick carried in the 
country to point things out with. 

(Transitional B.) Indifference as to whether one 
has said the same thing to the same person 
recently or not. Longing for panama hat. Pity 
for what life has done to contemporaries. Belief 
that one has a certain quiet distinction when 
nodding off after luncheon. ‘Tendency to over- 
play amusing premature traits of old age. Brandy. 


Next Week : Some Personal Problems 
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“Come back later and try again, dear—when television’s finished.” 


Loan Floater 


By R. 


« 


r NHAT leading amateur money- 

lender, Mr. Arthur Besmirch, is 

a heavily built, redfaced man in 
his forties, a little shorter than average 
but confident and well muscled. His 
eyes are kindly but his bulldog jaw 
argues that he can be firm when he 
must. He is often in the Duke and it 
was there that we interviewed him. 

“What made you start lending 
money, Mr. Besmirch?” 

“T always wanted to help people, it 
was my hobby even as a boy and that 
was why I began lending money to 
other lads who were short.” 

“So you now have many years’ 
experience?” 

“Yes, indeed. I know a touch when 
I see it a mile off. Chaps come up to 
me in the pub, at work or out in the 
street and start to talk about the 
weather. Say no more, I tell them, you 


SQUIRE 


want to borrow a pound till pay-day, 
right?” 

“And do they?” 

“I’m never wrong. Often they 
insist they never meant to borrow any- 
thing but I know they are only shy. I 
have had to chase some of the more 
backward ones down the street and 
struggle on the pavement with them 
before I can get the nicker into their 
wallets.” 

“Why is it you never accept interest?” 

“Because it is against my principles 
to lend money for profit.” 

“Do you always get repaid?” 

“Always. Mind you, people are 
forgetful and there are those I have to 
drop a gentle reminder to, like waiting 
outside where they work on pay-day 
and taking the money off them.” 

“Do they ever regret having to pay 
you back?” 
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“Yes, but I point out that they will 
feel better if they square up their debts 
and I also give them a shaking, even 
knocking their blocks off, if need be, as 
a sort of object lesson.” 

“But suppose you cannot find one of 
these slow payers?” 

“T always do. No, wait, I had one 
failure; he joined the Foreign Legion, 
though he will be time-expired in five 
years and eight months, when he will 
doubtless pay back the ten bob he 
owes me. But most of my people do 
not go all that far away and I track 
them down easily. It has given me 
some delightful motorcycling holidays, 
what with one chap gone to North 
Wales and somebody else working on 
Tyneside. The travel has broadened 
my mind a lot. I spent a week on a 
trawler fleet, looking for a man who 
was supposed to have signed as a deck- 
hand, but it was a false lead and when 
at last I found him he was working at 
a fun fair. He gave me my two pound 
ten back without much argument, after 
I’d knocked him down a couple of 
times.” 

“What is your opinion of the 
honesty of the average man?” 

“Very good, I would say. You can 
always make the average man _ see 
reason and pay his debts if you treat 
him right. Being a black belt and a bit 
of a boxer also helps, I find.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Besmirch, I'll 
remember your advice the next time I 
lend money.” 


‘ 


The Gimmick 


Asked about his choice of numbers an 
American singer explained: “I like to 
like the songs I sing.” 


O schmalz for those (and here I 
quote) 
Who “like to like” the songs they sing: 
As of to-day in every throat 
A real sincerity must ring. 


I guess you gotta have it here, 
Else why this thing about the words? 
Without its lyrics are sincere, 
A song is strictly for the birds. 
— ANTHONY BRODE 
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Trouble Among the Compacts 


By 


T was John C. Mackie, the High- 
I way Commissioner for the State of 

Michigan, who started it. He said: 
“They may be socially desirable in 
some parts of the country, but I think 
they are a nuisance. If they really take 
hold—and I don’t think they will— 
then it is inevitable that gas and weight 
taxes will have to go up, both for the 
federal and state government.” I was 
of course agog, wondering what dreaded 
plague it was that was attacking 
America, and so I read on and found 
out. It was small cars. 

It appears that the small car has 
really taken hold in America, and people 
are becoming very concerned on the 
subject. It all began, actually, among 
the exurbanites, the people who com- 
mute with nature. ‘These are the people 
who work in New York and live out in 
the country, beyond the suburbs—in 
Westchester and Fairfield County and 
the natty and expensive seacoast towns 
like Westport, up on the New Haven 
line. They are mostly high-powered 
executives who work in advertising 
agencies, in television or in publishing, 


and they really set the fashions. They 
were the people who took up the small 
foreign car and made it a smart style. 
At any station on the line up the coast 
to New Haven—Bridgeport and West- 
port and Saugatuck and New Canaari— 
you can see their cars, packed in huge 
car-parks at the station while the 
commuters are up in town. They-are 
Mini-Minors and Volkswagens and 
Hillmans and Renaults and Austins and 
Saabs, and the odd American estate car, 
with four headlamps and a body the 
length of a hearse, sticks out like a sore 
thumb. 

Now, of course, the American motor 
corporations are making European-type 
cars. ‘They are called compacts, and 
though they look enormous by the side 
of the more modest British car, they 
are indeed compact by comparison 
with the monsters that America knows 
best . . . with tailfins, long overhang and 
those mysterious four headlamps. I 
never have been able to understand the 
four headlamps, and the only theory I 
have been able to tome up with is that 
when you’re driving at night through 
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Westport you can switch on the two 
inside headlamps and pretend you’re a 
foreign car. 

However, when European frugality 
meets American wastefulness, there is 
apt to be conflict; and conflict there now 
is, in America, over the small car. Mr. 
Mackie’s views are now becoming more 
widespread, and there are complaints 
everywhere that the people who drive 
small cars aren’t spending -enough on 
petrol. This is slowing down the pace 
of the American economy, and disaster 
could ensue. A lot of critics—particu- 
larly the petrol companies and the 
people who collect the gasoline taxes— 
are pointing out that society is grinding 
to a stop. ‘The taxes were used for 
roads, and now they are falling into 
disrepair, and grass is growing in the 
cracks; the oil companies may have to 
lay men off, and disaster impends. 
Extravagant theories are being mooted; 
perhaps the drivers of small cars could 
be charged more for the petrol, but that 
wouldn’t keep the oil wells going; 
perhaps the filling stations could have 
men sneak out at night and pour petrol 
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on the lawns of people with compacts, 
and then send them a bill. It looks like 
being quite a problem. 

Personally, and treacherous though it 
may sound, I had never thought much 
of using a European car in America, 
because they didn’t seem big enough 
for long distances and because they 


. seemed to be so obviously unequal in 


any accident. However, an incident 
not too long ago caused me to change 
my opinion. I was travelling with two 
American friends from Indiana to New 
York in a quaint American automobile 
that looked like Al Capone’s touring 
car. For all we knew it might have 
been Al Capone’s touring car. It was 
big and black and had a spacious back 
seat, the kind of back seat that makes 
you expect a folding card-table and 
folding card-players to come up out 
of the floor. It also had an enormous 
boot, and every inch of space that 
wasn’t filled with people was filled 
with possessions, because my friends, 
as Americans do, were moving house. 
On the Pennsylvania Turnpike, some 
forty miles from Philadelphia, the car 
began to make sinister thumping noises. 
It was a very old car. We stopped, but 
the noises didn’t; indeed, they grew 
louder, and we leapt from the car in 
terror, My friends had their cat with 
them, and they had left her in the car. 
She now began to go wild, and in a 
moment of heroism we all went back 
and got into the car again, so that we 
could all die together. | However, 
instead of exploding, the car relaxed, 
and finally we were towed ignominiously 
into the town of Ephrata, Pennsylvania, 
where mechanics declared Al Capone 
an utter loss. Things looked grim. It 
was midnight, and there was heavy fog, 
and we were stranded somewhere in the 
middle of America with a steamer 
trunk, a footlocker, four suitcases, an 


overnight bag, a box of books, a cat- 
carrying case and a cat. 

We finally called up a friend who 
lived in Philadelphia and he promised 
to come right out and rescue us. When 
he arrived we observed, with horror, 
that he was driving a European car, 
which obviously couldn’t shift a por- 
tion of our impedimenta. However, 
“There’s more space than you think,” 
said the friend cheerily, and he set to 
work. “This is insane,” we kept saying; 
but we put the steamer trunk in the 
folded down back seat, the footlocker in 
the front luggage compartment, the 
suitcases and book-box and catcase on 
bumpers and back-rest and _ roof. 
Gradually it all went in. 

Then there wére the people. “ Where 
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do we sit?” we demanded. But it all 
worked out. One across the steamer 
trunk, three in front. And we set off at 
at a smart 20 m.p.h. through fog and 
dark, with the cat yowling and the 
three bodies in front trying not to 
breathe too much for fear of springing 
open the doors. 

In this way we reached Philadelphia 
(without changing gear) and caught 
the train. 

I must say that after all that the train 
was very pleasant, but it changed my 
mind about small cars. The advertise- 
ments all say that they’re smaller than 
ever on the outside and bigger than 
ever on the inside, and I’ve begun to 
think that, by some mysterious physics, 
they may be right. 


I Was a Teenage Tiger 


By PERRY MADOC 


HAT have countless lawyers, 
\ \ clergymen, grave diplomats 
pacing corridors, doctors, 
smooth ad. men, rakish ex-soldiers, gaol- 
birds, housewives, female executives, 
women on newspapers and committees, 
and quiet, sad little men wearing 
shabby blazers—in common? Well, a 
number of things I imagine, including 
a tendency to yawn or giggle in the 
wrong places and a chronic inability to 
distinguish teenagers from adolescents, 
but what I have in mind is a respectful 
affection for Mrs. Bruin. Merely 
mention Porkyboy and their faces light 
up in delighted recognition. 
Mrs. Bruin’s educational establish- 
ment—called, without frills, Mrs. 
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Bruin’s Boarding School—was unique 
and bore not the smallest resemblance to 
those places where they concentrate on 
plate glass and the 11-plus, or to the 
assembly-belt type of institution where 
the material goes in at one end crying 
itself to sleep and missing Teddy, and 
emerges at the other with a bass voice 
and a predilection for trad. 

The tuition (or “jessons”) was basic 
and confined for the most part to 
arithmetic (or “sums”) set out on the 
blackboard. ‘These sums were of an 
elementary nature, but the boys never 
got them right. Occasionally they would 
havé to read from books entitled, simply, 
“History” or “Geography.” They 
never got these right either and Mrs. 
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Bruin, who had obviously not heard of 
Child Psychology, had no hesitation in 
banishing a defaulting. scholar to the 
corner wearing a large dunce cap 
marked, in order to avoid ambiguity, 
with a capital D. She also carried a 
stout cane which she frequently brand- 
ished, but seldom administered. 

A remarkable feature of the school 
was the unchanging complement of 
pupils. Term after term throughout the 
years the same boys would turn up— 
Tiger ‘Tim, Jumbo, and the rest. That 
they had close relatives we know, 
because each had a sister attending a 
school kept by a Mrs. Hippo, but of 
homes and parents we learn nothing. 
It is possible that they were-orphans, a 
supposition supported by the fact that 
they never wrote home, and always 
spent their holidays in the care of 
Mrs. Bruin. (‘‘Hoorah!” they would 
exclaim, “off for the holidays!” And 
away they would go to the seaside 
accompanied, of course, by Mrs. Bruin.) 
It could be suggested that their parents 
were in India and other far-off places, 
but in that case surely they would have 
occasionally come home on_ leave? 
Mr. Bruin, too, is another mystery. He 
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is never mentioned, but I think one may 
unquestionably assume that he had 
passed away and not gone off with a 
flighty panda, and the widow deserves 
our admiration in her plucky venture of 
opening up a school for boys. 

I refer to them advisedly as “boys,” 
though in fact they were, respectively, a 
tiger, an elephant, a bear, an ostrich, 
a monkey, a giraffe, a dog, a parrot and 
a pig. None, however, bore any of the 
characteristics of his species, with the 
exception perhaps of Porkyboy—often 
indeed referred to as the porker— 












































whose ruling passion was food. But 
all the boys shared this penchant and a 
large part of their energy was devoted 
towards the acquisition, by fair means 
or foul, of such goodies as jelly, plum 
cake, jam tarts, and so forth. 
Porkyboy often beat them to it in 
this. Although odd-man-out and 
engaged in an interminable feud with 
the others, and in spite of being one 
against so many, he held his own pretty 
well, Porkyboy was the perennial and 
irrepressible Outsider. It is interesting 
to note, in passing, the endearing 
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resemblance Mr. K. has to the porker 
which is, I am convinced, the basis for 
the sneaking affection so many people 
feel for this bouncy statesman (see my 
book Nikita Khrushchev and the Porky- 
boy Syndrome, Sludge and Bunion, 52/-). 

The boys were always in trouble, 
interminably engaged in mischievous 
pursuits. Mrs. Bruin’s favourite ex- 
pletives were “Goodness!” and “My 
goodness!” She is frequently dubbed 
“the good lady,” and patently only a 
near-saint would put up with what she 
had to, most of the pupils’ escapades 
being frightfully messy and involving 
things like ink, water, soot, sand, soap, 
glue and snow. Mrs. Bruin usually 
refers to these goings-on as “tricks.” 
“Goodness,” she gasps—understandably 
she is much given to gasping—“ what 
tricks have you boys been up to now?” 
Stern she could be, even angry, but her 
comments were invariably mild. Not 
that the boys ever went unpunished: 
virtue was unfailingly rewarded (often 
with jam tarts or other treats), naughti- 
ness punished, and no namby-pamby 
nonsense about maladjustment and the 
need for self-expression. Punishment 
usually consisted of “lessons,” being 
sent to bed, or merely having to take the 
consequences of their misbehaviour by 
cleaning up the ink, water, soot, sand, 
etc., etc. 

All eight boys slept in one large bed 
(Porkyboy appears to have bedded 
alone). It was a tight fit. Their sleeping 
attire consisted of short nightshirts. 
Similarly, they all bathed at once, 
spilling a great deal of water and making 
a terrible mess on the bathroom floor. 
Bath night, by implication a weekly 
occurrence, was very much enjoyed, 
and it is illustrative of Mrs. Bruin’s 
delicate-mindedness that they donned 
bathing costumes. The boys played at 
submarines, fishing, and other splashy 
pursuits. Once Jumbo, perching on the 
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tap end of the bath, tipped the whole 
thing up with the other seven in it, but 
this was not considered a particularly 
untoward event. Porkyboy bathed solo. 

There was no uniform at this school. 
Jumbo, Porkyboy and Joey wore dark 
coats—in the parrot’s case of necessity 
armless—with Eton collars. Jacko and 
Bobby Bruin had long striped trousers, 
Jumbo short striped trousers, giving 
him the appearance of an incipient 
stockbroker. Nearly all the boys wore 
waistcoats, and some had frilly collars 
to their coats. Tiger Tim had his own 
distinctive tiger-striped outfit. All wore 
bow ties, none shoes or socks. Mrs. 
Bruin’s clothes never varied, and con- 
sisted of a plain blouse, a skirt embel- 
lished with a fried egg motif, a short 
apron and a mop cap. 

Tiger Tim was the leader of the band, 
Jumbo his henchman. The rest seemed 
to share the honours fairly evenly. If 
Bobby Bruin was Mrs. Bruin’s son, as 
we are led to suspect, there was no hint 
of it in her behaviour to him. Without 
any help domestic or scholastic, she 
carried on year in year out, cooking, we 
must assume, enormous meals, washing- 
up, mopping the bathroom, and keeping 
aloft the torch of learning. She may not 
have turned out brilliant scholars, but 
her boys—even old Porky—were nice 
boys, unsullied by hints of sex or 
sadism and imbued with a sense of fair 
play. Taking a look at the world around 
us—Africa, the United Nations, the 
Labour Front, and other settings of 
pranks and jinks—many of us sigh for 
the presence of that indomitable bear in 
her fried egg skirt, surveying the cul- 
prits over the top of her pince-nez and 
exclaiming with mild yet firm reproof: 
“Goodness me, what tricks are you boys 
up to now?” 

And whatever the tricks, one may be 
sure Mrs. Bruin would give them short 
shrift. 
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On the Notice-Board 


. of No. 4 Interplanetary Research 
Establishment. 
UMPBAC 


HE performance in past years of 
our Universal Moon Projectile 
Ballistic Analogue Computer has 
been beyond reproach, Recently, how- 
ever, a progressive deterioration in 
speed and accuracy has set in. This 
decline culminated in the gross mis- 
calculation at the launching of RULE 
BRITANNIA. This projectile, intended 
for the Moon, proceeded at a uniform 
height of thirty feet and an overall cost 
of three million pounds to a point one 
hundred yards east of Margate Pier. 

The cause of this failure has been 
traced to the formation in September of a 
Football Pool Syndicate in this Estab- 
lishment and the unauthorized use of 
UMPBAC by the organizing professors 
on Thursdays to make the selections, on 
Fridays to calculate the permutation 
and on Sundays to assess the results. 

Their selection system naturally takes 
into account, among other factors, the 
spatial locations of the football grounds 
in relation to interplanetary gravitational 
forces, and the permutation allows for 
the effect of Relativity on _ infinite 
harmonic progressions. The computer 
work thus involved has created an over- 
load of such magnitude that UMPBAC 
is now suffering from chronic analogue 
fatigue and is on the verge of a com- 
plete nervous breakdown, 

It should therefore be noted that the 
use of UMPBAC for any form of 
football pool computation is now strictly 
forbidden. 

Certain senior members of the staff 
might do well to consider whether there 
is not some connection between the 
absence of football pools in Russia and 
the accuracy of their space-calculations. 

J. T. PEFFIFOSS, 
Director of Research. 


‘Dr. Waycott, a barrister and juvenile 
court magistrate, said that as medical officer 
at Charterhouse he had the opportunity to 
see how corporal punishment affected boys. 
The vast majority of those beaten at the 
school had been properly selected so that 
beating was unlikely to harm them.” 
Daily Telegraph 


Any other qualifications? 
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Winter of Discontent 

HE year ends with the British 

economy very uncomfortably in the 
hot seat, hoping for a stimulating re- 
charge but fearful of a killing voltage 
of reflation. On all sides there are 
demands for a relaxation of credit 
restrictions and the tax burden, the 
popular view (and an odd one coming 
from Mr. Gaitskell) being that all we 
have to do to avoid recession is to 
increase the rate of domestic spending. 
In particular the critics of the Govern- 
ment’s programme want H.P. relaxa- 
tions, a removal of the squeeze on bank 
advances, a further cut in Bank Rate, and 
new tax incentives in the April Budget, 
and if recovery is to be brought about 
merely by taking in more of each other’s 
washing machines these are undoubtedly 
the appropriate measures. 

On the other hand there is every 
indication that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is 
right when he says that there is still far 
too much pressure of demand upon 
available resources, that there is virtually 
no slack in the economy to be taken 
up, and that further expansion of home 
demand can only make conditions more 
difficult for the exporters. This is, of 
course, the crux of the matter. Britain’s 
affluence depends now, as always, on 
our ability to compete effectively in the 
export markets, and the fact that we are 
not so competing—or doing so only 
patchily—while all available resources 
are being fully utilized, suggests that it 
is the structure of our industrial enter- 
prise that is at fault. Quite simply this 
means that we have for far too long 
been devoting too much effort to the 
job of stocking Britain’s shops and far 
too little to the job of rebuilding and 
retooling our factories. Our rate of 
capital investment, upon which in the 
long run our efficiency as a trading 
nation depends, has been deplorably 
low, and it is only within the past year 





that the rate has begun noticeably to 
improve. In practical terms the position 
is this—that the machine tools and 
engineering industries have been and 
still are gravely handicapped by a short- 
age of skilled labour and draughtsmen. 
These men have been wooed away from 
vital work on capital projects by the 
high wages paid at the consumer end 
of production, in the manufacture of 
consumer durables and frothier items 
of conspicuous spending. And they will 
move back to where they are most 
urgently needed only if the Government 
resists the pleas of those who want 
present discontents lifted by a panic 
burst of inflation. 

Machine tools are the key to the 
capital investment programme. During 
the past year output has moved up 
steadily in spite of labour difficulties 
and there is said to be enough work on 
the order books (£120 million) to keep 
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Woodland Management 
OME years ago a land agent and 
forester walking the woodlands 
might pause now and again and say 
“ Here’s a nice even stand, good enough 
to win a prize.” The trees, were they 
pine or larch, oak or beech, would be 
straight and regular, all of one species 
and all the same age. Unsympathetic 
non-foresters might have said they all 
looked like telegraph poles, but the 
forester was proud. 

That was yesterday. To-day there’s a 
fair chance that agent and forester may 
pause at some rather scruffy and prob- 
ably weedy spot to say “A few nice 
young oak here. Shall we clean this up 
and underplant with a mixture? Try to 
develop on uneven, selection principles? 
We've got a nucleus.” 

As yet there is no accepted term in 
English for a woodland in which trees 
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the industry fully occupied for at least 
another year. Given two or three years 
of such rehabilitation our industry 
generally should be back in fine fettle 
to compete with the Germans, the 
French, the Japanese, the Italians and 
the Americans: without it the future 
of the export industries will be bleak 
indeed. 

The new year is a time for optimism. 
Here the hope is that the Government 
will not be “pressured” into making 
unnecessary concessions, and that 1961 
will be a year of increasing growth in 
the capital goods industries. Investors 
who share this hope will know how to 
put bright lights into their portfolios. 
Asquiths, Coventry Gauge, Cravens, 
Elliotts, Herberts Wolf and Tap & Die 
are all worth a long look. It is also worth 
noting that plans for the new oil 
“grid” pipeline should favour Tube 
Investments. — BACK MARKET 


* * * 


of different kinds and different ages are 
grown together in close or “ intimate ” 
mixture. Such a woodland presents 
many problems of management, regenera- 
tion, felling and timber extraction. In 
particular the shade-tolerant trees (such 
as beech and spruce) must always have 
the edge on the light-demanders—oak, 
ash, larch and pines. But the Swiss and 
French champions of uneven, mixed, 
selection systems of silviculture are 
making converts among English foresters. 

Non-foresters (i.e. 99-9 per cent of the 
population but here particularly those 
country lovers who think of woods as 
places for walking, bird-watching and 
dog-exercising) rejoice at the idea of 
more “natural” forestry. What they 
mean, poor dears, is more natural-looking 
forestry. The skill required, the under- 
lying experience, the detailed knowledge 
and the sensitive judgment to manage 
allegedly natural woodlands well is 
fantastically non-natural. The result may 
look haphazard but there will have been 
a lot of hard thought to produce it. 

It’s remarkable how many people care 
what woods look like—either from inside 
or from outside, as part of the landscape. 
Yet they will care nothing and know 
nothing of what the same woods actually 
are, or what they comprise. They are 
prepared to find fault (more rarely to 
praise) foresters’ work purely on the 
basis of appearance. And as they are 
always in a strong majority when they 
find fault they must (democratically) 
be right. So perhaps the extra work 
involved in mixed selection systems may 
produce the unlooked-for dividend of 
fewer complaints. — J. D. U. WARD 
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* Ff we ask the Burtons, the Martins, Rudges and Rileys 
won't come and if we ask the Martins, the Burtons, 
Cundalls, Lanes and Howells won’t come and if we ask 
the Rudges, the Cundalls, Hawleys, Martins, Corbins 
and Burtons won't come, and .. .” 
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“My God ! Isn’t that our baby 
sitter ?” 













I detest cocktail parties but I 
regard them as my hair shirt.” 


“ Daphne! You’re joking.” 
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AT THE PLAY 


The Duchess of Malfi (ALDWyCH) 
Emil and the Detectives (MERMAID) 

The Duchess of Malfi is a play to the 
death. Every single character expires, 
by strangling, poisoning or stabbing, 
until at length the slaughter becomes mildly 
laughable. It is an unusual test of the 
lethal ingenuity of a producer, and Donald 
McWhinnie passes it with his colours 
triumphantly at half-mast. Peggy Ashcroft 
(the Duchess) and Cariola (her maid) die 
standing up, Derek Godfrey (Antonio) 
sitting down, Eric Porter (Ferdinand) and 
Max Adrian (the Cardinal) are already 
grounded and have only to collapse a little 
way, while it is left to Patrick Wymark 
(Bosola) to make a really thunderous 
Lyceum fall from the vertical. This total 
massacre is distinguished by a wealth of 
varied rattling, sobbing and _penitential 
groans. 

The faults in Webster’s play are obvious. 
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The Duchess is killed too soon, Antonio 
is lucky to stay alive so long, and the 
motives behind Ferdinand’s insane 
behaviour over the marriage of the Duchess 
are never made good. He admits he is 
after her money, but even Jacobean 
brothers didn’t commonly subject their 
sisters to a catalogue of sadistic horrors 
before throttling them, simply for cash; 
and there is a suggestion of incestuous love, 
that would have made better sense, but it 
remains unsupported. One is left with the 
impression, dramatically unsatisfactory, that 
Ferdinand is just barking mad. 

But the first half of the play, before the 
knives come out, is a heady draught, with 
some rare patches of poetry, and Mr. 
McWhinnie’s deft production on an open 
stage with each scene flowing quickly out of 
the last, gives it maximum excitement. 
Dame Peggy lacks the physical majesty for 
the Duchess, but she has spiritual authority, 
which is more important. She conveys 
beautifully the ecstasies of a mature woman 


[The Duchess of Malfi 
Bosola—PaTRICK WYMARK 
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in love for the first time, and even contrives 
to take us beyond the melodrama of her 
end, and move us. 

Mr. Godfrey is a proper Jacobean hero. 
Mr. Porter copes effectively with 
Ferdinand’s lunatic hysteria, and Mr. 
Adrian is the perfect foil, unrufflably 
sinister. I thought Mr. Wymark’s Bosola, 
the half-hearted villain of the piece, out of 
key with the rest of the production—a 
shade too hearty, as if he were slitting 
throats in a pantomime; but he makes him 
a character. Of the others I was impressed 
most by Stephanie Bidmead as Cariola. 
She has made a great stride since I last saw 
her; her poise and charm should be 
invaluable. 

Altogether the Stratford company makes 
a fine beginning to Peter Hall’s brave 
venture of a second company at the 
Aldwych, which is the brightest thing that 
has happened to the London theatre for 
a long time—although I couldn’t help 
wondering what Tom Walls and Ralph 
Lynn would have made of it. 


The spirit of Emil and the Detectives 
is admirably caught by Julius Gellner 
and M. L. Sigley at the Mermaid. 
Wisely this epic of the triumph of the 
innocent young over crooked age has been 
anglicized and brought up to date, for the 
Germany of the ’twenties is not far enough 
away to be of period interest. It is mainly 
an intelligent play for children, but grown- 
ups with any sense of fun should like it too. 
For once the resources of the Mermaid’s 
revolving stage are used fairly; there is a 
wonderful scene in which Emil’s gang are 
chasing the thieves in a taxi, and it is some 
time before we realize that the two taxis 
are built side by side, so that as the stage 
revolves one taxi shows and then the other, 
with the single driver doing a heroic quick- 
change act with his moustache. 

In Mr. Gellner’s production the gang of 
genuine ‘small boys is as natural as any 
I have ever seen on the stage. They 
behave just as little boys would when after 
a thief, and the pursuit, when the horrid 
Mr. Grundle is nearly cornered, is hot and 
furious. Emil, the country visitor to 
London, is nicely distinguished by John 
Bosch from the London boys, stoutly led 
by Gerard Menuhin (yes, Yehudi 
Menuhin’s son) as the Professor and 
Murray Yeo as Gus. Norman Scace makes 
Mr. Grundle the kind of oily horror we 
all delight to see run to earth. 


Recommended 
Chin-Chin 
controversial questionmark 


(Wyndham’s—9/11/60), a 
from Paris. 
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Fings Ain’t What They Used T’be (Garrick 
—17/2/60), bright, cockney musical. 
Hooray for Daisy ! (Lyric, Hammersmith— 
20/1/60), Slade-Reynolds musical. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 
Elmer Gantry 
The World of Suzie Wong 


HE conclusion of Elmer Gantry 

(Director: Richard Brooks) is too much 

softened: this cheerful, self-seeking 
vulgarian, as Burt Lancaster has shown 
him to us, would not really have been so 
much upset by what has happened. 
Perhaps the director (who also wrote the 
screenplay, from Sinclair Lewis’s novel) 
would defend our final comparatively 
sympathetic impression of Gantry as one 
more example of successful hypocrisy on 
his part; perhaps he soon became jaunty 
again and resumed the temptingly easy 
habit of making money out of the faith of 
the simple-minded. I can’t remember, but 
I believe he did this in the novel (for the 
film does not cover the whole period of 
the novel). But the fact remains, they’ve 
chosen to end the film at this point, so that 
one can’t help suspecting them of a wish 
to let the sentimental go away with the 
vague, comfortable idea that perhaps after 
all this brazen Bible-thumping womanizing 
hypocrite wasn’t really so bad and might 
have the benefit of the doubt... 

Nevertheless it’s a good film, though at 
times too much exaggerated for comic 
effect. The extravagances of life in the 
American “Bible belt” in the nineteen- 
twenties must in themselves seem comically 
exaggerated to many people to-day; when 
we saw Inherit the Wind it was hard at 
first to realize that the basic circumstances 
of that story had been actual fact only 
about thirty-five years ago. And Elmer 
Gantry, though altogether more superficial, 
with broader, more obvious, more 
emphasized, more deliberately comic effects, 
is reminiscent of Inherit the Wind—not 
least because one of the characters is a 
Mencken-like reporter (admirably played 
by Arthur Kennedy). But it makes a 
different point, and it is in every way very 
well done. 

The point is a simpler one: here is a 
straightforward portrait of a hypocrite, in 
the context of the extraordinary conditions 
that enabled him to prosper. Gantry is a 
third-rate travelling salesman when he 
attaches himself to a revivalist troupe for 
no better reason than that he has an 
amorous eye for its leader, Sister Sharon 
Falconer (Jean Simmons). Soon, with a 
circus-ringmaster technique and __ the 
vestiges of what he learned at a theological 
college before he was expelled, he has 
become a popular performer, “ saving ” 
souls as methodically as he tried to sell 
vacuum-cleaners (“Christianity is a going 
concern—a successful international enter- 
prise”). Burt Lancaster is splendid as this 
hollow hearty, and Miss Simmons most 
sensitively conveys the dilemma of the girl 
who is perfectly sincere in her belief, and 
sees through him, and yet loves him. But 








THEN AS NOW 


Raven Hill drew for Punch for forty years, from 1895. For 
twenty-five years he was FJumior Cartoonist. 








NEW YEAR'S EVE 


“Suppose | OUGHT TO TURN OVER A New Lear! I WILL. Won’t 
MAKE ANY Goop RgEsoLutions!”’ 


December 31, 1898 





much of the picture’s power is in the 
excellent handling and detail of its group 
scenes. The crowded revival meetings are 
impressive, and among many smaller-scale 
episodes I remember with pleasure is the 
occasion when the members of. the Zenith 
Chamber of Commerce, are bulldozed by 
George Babbitt (Edward Andrews) into 
allowing the troupe to appear locally. 


The heroine of The World of Suzie 
Wong (Director: Richard Quine) corabines 
several attributes beloved of the romantic- 
fiction public. She is a golden-hearted 
tart, and of course that’s always a safe bet; 
but she is also amusingly, endearingly 
childlike, living on make-believe, almost 
(given certain superficial changes) a Barrie 
character; and as if that weren’t enough, 
she is also only about half the age of the 
hero, thus providing the film with one of 
to-day’s most popular situations. Even 
one of these qualities is usually enough for 
box-office success, and it’s not hard to fore- 
cast for a combination of all three—even 
without the knowledge that the story has 
cleaned up in two previous incarnations, as 
a novel (Richard Mason) and a play (Paul 
Osborn). 

But though it may be essentially hokum 
it’s a very superior example. Its visual 
quality alone would. almost carry it as 
entertainment. The Technicolor photo- 
graphy (Geoffrey Unsworth) of Hong Kong, 
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. its crowded streets and markets, its quays 


and ships and junks, is fascinating. And 
there are excellent scenes : the long climactic 
one of the disastrous landslide in the poor 
district, with Suzie and the man (William 
Holden) struggling upward against the great 
tide of people flowing down, is most 
impressive and finely directed. 

Nancy Kwan, mischievously attractive as 
Suzie, is a bit too much addicted to the 
mannerism of the “secret smile”; Mr. 
Holden makes as much of his nice-man 
part as anyone could. But the thing is not 
to be criticized seriously. It’s just very 
efficiently entertaining; sentimental, drip- 
ping with “charm,” but very pleasing to 
look at and well done. 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

I hear dismaying stories that La Dolce 
Vita (21/12/60), when it comes to be 
shown outside London, will be dubbed. 
The real thing, the film that has been 
written about, is now showing at both the 
Columbia and the Curzon; verb. sap.—don’t 
wait for the imitation. Also in London: 
Shadows (27/7/60 and 26/10/60), 
L’Avventura (7/12/60), Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning (9/11/60), Never on 
Sunday (30/11/60) and Can-Can (30/3/60). 

Among the releases there’s a new Norman 
Wisdom, The Bulldog Breed (100 mins.), 
with some bright moments and rather more 
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slapstick than usual; but the only one 
reviewed here is a reissue, Lucky Fim 
(9/10/57—95 mins.), an obvious, conven- 
tional comedy that makes use of the scene 
and characters’ names from that uncon- 
ventional novel. — RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Distinguished Detectives 


HE majority of the programmes which 

come canned from America to the 

commercial channel aim no_ higher 
than the ten-year-old and it is therefore 
gratifying to report on 77 Sunset Strip 
(ATV) which, while achieving popularity, 
falls into the minority. The producer, Mr. 
Howie Horwitz, was quoted in a recent 
interview as declaring that his aim in 
the series was to provide a sophisticated 
detective show for adults. And, for those 
adults who enjoy detective fiction, he seems 
to have achieved his intent. 

There is always a first-rate story as a 
basis for each episode and the mysteries 
are intelligently woven and unravelled. The 
acting is sound, the direction swift and the 
action usually cracks along at good pace. 
I don’t know whether the stories are all 
taken from successful novels but I have 
recognized one or two familiar whodunits. 
The contrast in names of the leading actors 
is eye-catching in the cast-list—the panoply 
of Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., and the penny-plain 
of Roger Smith. In performance as private 
eyes, both are agreeable, economic in 
emotion and fairly sparing of violence. And 
a trait which I find personally most endear- 
ing is that they conduct their sleuthing 
and interrogation as quietly and politely 
as their quarry will allow. So refreshing 
it is, after all we’ve been through, to meet 
a well-mannered American dick. 
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And our own official and homely 
upholder of the law, Dixon of Dock Green 
(BBC), has ever been a man for trying the 
soft word before showing the back of his 
hand. The latest series in the Dock Green 
saga is maintaining past quality and I 
thought the episodes that featured Duffy 
Clayton were particularly good. Harold 
Scott gave the outstanding performance to 
date as the cultured down-and-out defeat- 
ing brute force by psychological warfare. 
Jack Warner is, of course, so utterly 
convincing as Dixon that one pays him 
the ultimate compliment of forgetting that 
he is really acting a part at all. ‘The casting 
of the regular parts is by now just about 
faultless and the sensitive playing of David 
Webster as the Scots cadet has made 
particular mark this season. Ted Willis 
keeps up his own fine standard of reality 
in character and dialogue and I can see no 
reason why P.C. George Dixon shouldn’t 
go on escorting us around his manor until 
he takes his pension. 

Even, perhaps, as long as Television 
Dancing Club (BBC) now in its thirteenth 
year and still, like Victor Silvester, its 
maestro, as spry and elegant as ever. 
don’t know how this programme and its 
stable-companion, Come Dancing, appeal 
to the aces of the ballroom but to un- 
rhythmic souls such as I, born with feet 
as neat as a deep-sea diver’s and a brain 
which prevents distinction between quick- 
quick and slow-slow, watching the shifting 
kaleidoscope of immaculate men and 
graceful, swirling women is like looking 
into some unattainable dream-world. 
Identify up to the collar-stud though I 
may with Floyd Patterson or Tony 
O'Reilly, total transference. only occurs 
when I regard Victor Silvester or one of 
his taller, snake-hipped champions swoop- 
ing across the maple with a sequined houri 


A Noble Treat: fohn Hay Whitney's pictures at the Tate 


HE U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Whitney, 

who is about to leave us in his official 

capacity, is making a very generous con- 
tribution to the pleasure of picture lovers 
in Britain by lending his famous collection 
to the Tate. Mr. Whitney, who grew up 
with a taste for painting, has garnered 
some of the choicest examples of French 
nineteenth and early twentieth century art. 
First among these must be, mentioned one 
of the three versions of Renoir’s Moulin 
de la Galette, that popular and delightful 
dancing place for working girls and their 
beaux in Montmartre which the artist 
made, in his mid-thirties, so much his own. 
The version here is a smaller and probably 
earlier one than that in the Louvre and 
was possibly painted on the spot. It has 
indeed a greater unity than the Louvre 
version as so often sketches have compared 
to finished works. Next must be mentioned 
the Toulouse-Lautrec of Marcelle Lender 
dancing in the opera bouffe “ Chilperic.” 
In this picture the design and spacing are 
more masterly and less busy than in 


Renoir’s Moulin—which hardly contains a 
straight line—and of course Lautrec’s 
attitude to humanity is often malicious, 
whereas that of Renoir was always 
affectionate. However, Lautrec’s admiration 
of Marcelle Lender as a woman is in no 
doubt even if the comment on _ the 
surrounding company is humorous. 

There is one other painting which I 
would as soon possess as any example I 
know of that particular artist’s work: the 
Rue des Abbesses painted in 1910 by 
Maurice Utrillo; a picture dealing with a 
dingy street on a dark dank evening, but 
catching the mood of such a place in Paris 
incomparably. It has great quality of paint, 
a lovely inky colour scheme, and is 
enlivened by a few exquisite notes of 
orange, blue and pink. Manet, Douanier 
Rousseau, Degas, Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Daumier, and Vuillard (superbly), are all 
shown in real collector’s pieces. The 
catalogue is first class at 7s, 6d. and the 
exhibition free. 

Closes 29th January, 1961. 

— ADRIAN DAINTREY 
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Corporal Gagnier—GILLES PELLETIER 


set in a froth of frou-frou and submissive 
to his every dominant nudge. A screen full 
of ballroom dancing is a great tranquillizer 
and there is nothing on television better 
equipped to untie the knots in your nerve- 
ends. About this democratic descendant of 
court ritual there is a soothing air of 
civilization and careful gentility, and I 
only hope, when they give us our five 
minutes warning from Fylingdale, that 
Victor Silvester is on the air, strictly in 
tempo and straight as Queen Mary, so that 
I may be fortified to disintegrate like a 
gentleman. 

It may be fitting to close the page on 
the programmes for 1960 with this note 
about television’s senior show and to look 
ahead to what the New Year may hold. 
The BBC has been refused permission 
to open a colour television service in 
November, This would have been on the 
405 line system which may well be 
abandoned in a few years and the sets 
were forecast to cost about £200. The 
development may therefore have béen 
considered but academic to most of us. 
We are also threatened with local commer- 
cial sound-radio, a further step in the 
Americanization of our lives. The battle of 
the third, and perhaps the fourth, television 
channel will be fought out in 1961. The 
Pilkington Committee has already had 
twelve million words of evidence placed 
before it and the public relation campaigns 
are hotting up. The only ingredient I 
haven’t noticed yet is any demand from the 
people who watch television for more of it. 
I’ve not been held up in the street by any 
mob passionate for more quizzes and cow- 
boys, nor have I heard anyone voicing the 
longing of the masses for more situation- 
comedies. No doubt, however, the New Year 
will bring an upsurge of public opinion 
and the voice of the people will be 
persuaded to speak. — PATRICK RYAN 
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FEAST OF REASON 


By R. G. G. PRICE 


The Age of Reason. Harold Nicolson. 


Constable, 45/- 


AKEN simply as a series of 
sketches of influential thinkers 
and changing states of mind, this 
curious enterprise can be welcomed as 
an addition to the resources of leisure 
for the adult and of self-improvement 
for the Sixth Form. No fault can be 
found with its vivacity, variety or in- 
genuity in quotation. Few readers are 
likely to know all the odd bits of 
information it contains. Relying partly 
on the basic eighteenth-century classics 
and partly on recent works of the kind 
that Sir Harold reviews, it combines 
firm-minded comment, historical gossip, 
fun and some rather uncertain educa- 
tional writing. Sir Harold seems doubt- 
ful of how much, if anything, his readers 
may be assumed to know. Many of them 
will, in fact, be grateful for his exposi- 
tions of the better known episodes of 
the period, even ‘for the recurrent 
summaries of Marlborough’s career. 
Like Dr. Trevelyan, he is after the 
Common Reader. 

What is more questionable is the 
book’s intellectual framework. Sir 
Harold subtitled his Good Behaviour 
“A Study of Certain Types of 
Civility,” and it is, I think, civility 
rather than reason that really 
engages him. He is interested in 
individual behaviour, which makes 
him a biographer, and in the 
behaviour of societies to one 
another, which makes him a diplo- 
matic historian; but he is not really 
much interested in philosophy or 
psychology or science: Addison has 
a chapter, but not Hume or Kant. 
A book that at first sight appears to 
be a contribution to the history of 
thought turns out to be something 
less severely cerebral. The reflec- 
tions which give enjoyable pause 
are generally on character or 
fashions in thinking, hardly ever on 
the validity of a metaphysic. Prob- 
ably the emphasis in the title is on 
“Age” rather than on “Reason.” 

Beginning with Saint Simon and 
Bayle and ending with Wesley and 
Rousseau, whom he dislikes, Sir 
Harold puts the encyclopedists in 


the centre of his picture, tempera- 
mentally approving their scepticism (and 
rightly seeing that force is founded in 
certainties). But clearing away débris 
would never alone have produced the 
explosion’ with which the century ended. 
Sir Harold rather likes the American 
Revolution, which happened a long way 
away and was not lurid. The French 
Revolution he sees as destructive of 
salon life and just the kind of effect one 
would expect from a cause like Rousseau. 
He seems to feel that another pamphlet 
from Voltaire might have prevented it. 

The absence of scientists and artists 
and industrialists and the warmth with 
which Horace Walpole or Madame 
Geoffrin are treated compared with the 
slightly baffled chilliness of the section 
on Tom Paine make the picture of the 
Age lopsided. In parts it is a good deal 
nearer to Austin Dobson than to Mum- 
ford or Namier. To-day the eighteenth 
century no longer means simply memoirs 
of statesmen, monographs cn the diplo- 
matic revolution and expensive books 
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A Tasmanian, self-educated (he says) and now a 
leading designer for theatre, opera and ballet 
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about the more ostentatiously exquisite 
minor arts. We have slowly begun to 
realize how much of the period there 
was outside the ambit of the Johnson 
circle, though the century of Hogarth 
and Blake, of Lavoisier and Adam 
Smith, is often met first in their 
company—as misleading as approaching 
Victorian England via Cranford. 

Sir Harold does not see the enlighten- 
ment entirely in terms of the intellectual 
attitudes of the salon. He gives three 
vivid if superficial chapters to the auto- 
crats, Peter, Frederick and Catherine 
the Great, and adds an entertaining 
round-up of the charlatans like Cagli- 
ostro to represent the irrational. But this 
went deeper than aristocratic gullibility. 
Hugh Kingsmill once remarked to me 
that everybody of posthumous importance 
in the eighteenth century’ was mad. 
Though verging on the untrue, the 
dictum is a reminder of the pressure 
beneath the wig. However, Bedlam and 
Gin Lane and the Gordon Riots have 
cast as few shadows as enclosures and 
iron mines and satanic mills over these 
lighthearted pages. Perhaps what are 
missing are the roots of the century in 
which Sir Harold was born. 


NEW FICTION 
The Little Horses of Tarquinia. Marguerite 

Duras (trans. Peter Duberg). John 

Calder, 18/- 

The Warm Country. Donald. Windham 
(introduced by E. M. Forster). Rupert 
Hart-Davies, 15/- 

The Frontiers of Love. Simon 
Harcourt-Smith. William Kimber, 
18/- 

I Was a Teen-Age Dwarf. Max 
Schulman (introduced by Art Link- 
letter).» Heinemann, 16/- 


The novel, of course, must tell a 
story. It must also do more; it must 
make us feel that the story matters, 
has some bearing upon human 
dilemmas, and that the story has been 
conceived as a whole, so that it is 
more than just incident. There are 
two contrary lapses which bedevil the 
novel these days. One, the low road, 
is just to tell the story. The other, the 
high road, is just to exhibit technical 
prowess in rendering, without engaging 
the reader in the tale. 

Mme. Duras and Donald Windham 
have taken the high road. The Little 
Horses of Tarquinia is a very sensitive, 
very intelligent and well-worked book 
(as one would expect from the author 
of Hiroshima, Mon Amour); it is one 
of that wave of French novels that 
tries to penetrate to the reality behind 
the ordinary common round. But 
perhaps because the round is too 
common, perhaps because it is about 
boredom, the reader does not get 
easily into the book. The subject is the 
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boredom of what is known, and the fas- 
cination of what is unknown, especially in 
matters of love. The boredom is in the 
marriages of the four main characters and 
in the holiday which they are taking. Their 
sense of curiosity seems to have been stifled; 
they are doing the same things as last year; 
the heat is enervating, and their fidelity 
is boring. They taste the unknown, keep 
it in mind, but learn that “ With love, 
you have to live with it fully, boredom and 
all, there is no holiday possible from it.” 

There is a curious technical similarity 
between this book and The Warm Country, 
a collection of stories by Donald Windham. 
There is the same indirection in presenta- 
tion, the same concern to present the 
nuances and subtleties of human contact in 
everyday situations, the same sense that 
there is an ideal love from which we are 
all in our different ways removed. The 
characters in these stories are ordinary 
people; there is almost no considered, 
willed action, for the characters are pin- 
pointed in particular situations and made 
to expose in their actions their loneliness, 
the flickering nature of their affections, the 
slightness of their love. The effect is what 
is usually called “poetic”; the author 
creates a mood by bringing a variety 
of disparate images together in a single 
situation. There is no doubt of Mr. 
Windham’s sensitivity or his skill, but we 
do not learn very much. The situations are 
cocooned within their images (as they are 
in Mme. Duras); life is rendered but not 
enlarged. 

The Frontiers of Love takes the low road. 
It is a plot and little more, a plot that 
takes us into the world of embassies and 
the F.O., that concerns us with the plight 
of a stuffy and rather reactionary young 
diplomat named Lucius Salt, who performs 


well in tense circumstances en poste and 
in bed. Mr. Harcourt-Smith begins badly; 
the opening sections of the book seem to 
fail to engage reality. It improves when his 
hero gets enmeshed in political intrigue; 
but someone once observed that chance 
does not make good stories, and this is a 
plot of chance. The hero gets what he 
wants through luck and not through what 
he is; he cannot do otherwise, because we 
aren’t sure what he is. 

Max Schulman is just Max Schulman. 
I’ll grant a lot to a writer who can really 
make me laugh, and Mr. Schulman always 
does. His newest book, a wild mixture of 
S. J. Perelman, Peter de Vries and even a 
touch of J. D. Salinger, is a number of 
chapters in the life of Dobie Gillis, who 
likes girls. The anecdotes are essentially 
gags, but Mr. Schulman’s wild and witty 
eye moves over the face of American 
teenage thinking and acting, over Palship 
Walks and the Matriarchal Society (“ There 
is nothing so beautiful as a mother with 
her first child. There is nothing so touching. 
There is nothing so expensive.”). Lots of 
good jokes. — MALCOLM BRADBURY 


INVITATION TO THE DANCE 
ee: Anton Dolin. Oldbourne, 

30/- 

Giselle and I. Alicia Markova. Barrie and 

Rockliff, 25/- 

It is to the credit of Mr. Dolin that his 
second attempt in the perilous art of auto- 
biography contributes generously to the 
history of the ballet generally in the past 
twenty years. His three hundred and 
twenty-five pages are packed with 
reminiscence and anecdote and he recalls 
trivial incidents and conversations by 
means of a seemingly miraculous memory 
for the ipsissima verba. It is, of course, 





“Fortunately for him he has the best left hook in the School.” 
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a success story by an author who can 
afford to tell of his set-backs and failures. 

I found his gossipy pages most entertain- 
ing. When I opened the book at random I 
was beguiled into both turning back and 
going happily forward. I commend it as 
the perfect bedside gift for the balletomane. 

All the famous persons in the ballet 
world of the period enter the scene, includ- 
ing of course Diaghilev, in whose company 
Mr. Dolin excelled. Mr. Dolin’s knack 
of remembering illuminating scraps of 
conversation gives this glimpse of Lillian 
Bayliss backing Ninette de Valois’s early 
efforts— 

“That you, Anton dear? Now listen, 
ducky, the ballet’s not doing any business. 
It’s a bit highbrow, and dear Ninette puts 
on ballets called Cephalus and Procis and 
well, dear, you know, that title’s not exactly 
pretty, is it? Now haven’t you got some- 
thing up your sleeve you could come along 
and do for the Wells and pack ’em in. I'll 
give you ten pounds, dear, and your fares.” 

It may surprise younger ballet-lovers to 
learn that the famous Markova-Dolin 
combination had its origin in the Windmill 
Theatre in the mind of Vivian Van Damm. 

Miss Markova’s book is a curious essay 
in dichotomy. She identifies herself passion- 
ately with the character of Giselle in 
Gautier’s famous ballet of that name, but 
none the less writes of her as though she 
had her own separate existence; someone 
from whom she cannot bear to be long 
parted. In this pleasantly produced and 
well-illustrated small quarto she seldom 
departs from the theme of her performances 
in the role with which she is pre-eminently 
associated and in which her delicate art is 
seen at its best. The book strikes an agree- 
able note of humility while avoiding an 
air of false modesty. Miss Markova knows 
her high place in the world of ballet and 
stands to it with becoming dignity. 

—C. B. MORTLOCK 


IN THE BEST SOCIETY 
The Autobiography of Miss Knight, Lady 

Companion to Princess Charlotte. Edited 

by Roger Fulford. Kimber, 30/- 

Theré are certain observers who are 
essential to us if we choose to pick our 
way behind the scenes of the early 
nineteenth century. But if Greville, 
Creevey and Croker remain the great 
trinity of contemporary diarists, there is 
no denying distinction to Miss Cornelia 
Knight (1757-1837). As a child Cornelia 
used to visit Sir Joshua Reynolds; she 
was “delighted with the conversation of 
Burke, and amused by the buffoonery of 
Goldsmith . . . As to Dr. Johnson, he 
was always kind to me.” In her young 
womanhood she “moved incessantly in 
the best Continental society,” meeting the 
sister of Marie Antoinette (who “stuck 
short prayers and pious ejaculations inside 
of her stays”) and Haydn, whose conversa- 
tion was “modest and sensible.” And 
even this, it seems, was not enough for her. 
She earned her own place twice over in 
history: she was with Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton in Naples, and she was the lady- 
companion of Princess Charlotte. (“ Her 
attachment and devotion to me is,” wrote 
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Princess Charlotte, “quite romantic.”) 
Small wonder that Cornelia’s auto- 
biography is a source book for students of 
the period. Since it first appeared in print 
ninety-nine years ago it has only gained 
in interest. And those who want to know 
how it felt to see Horatio with his Emma, 
or to chat with the Regent, or to soothe his 
tragic daughter, could do no better than 
read this engaging book. Mr. Fulford 
presents it with skill, and its only fault is 
the absence of an index. 
— JOANNA RICHARDSON 


NATIVE AFFAIRS 


Shooting at Sharpeville. The Bishop of 

Johannesburg. Gollancz, 18/- 

The first chapter of Dr. Reeves’s account 
of the Sharpeville massacre is almost as 
horrifying as the shooting itself. It shows 
just how the Native Affairs Department 
interpret their responsibility for the welfare 
of the natives. To take one example out of 
many, when the women of the Bafurutse 
tribe burnt their reference books (i.e. 
passes), they were fined £150—yes, £150 
each—or six months’ hard labour. As this 
kind of persecution was continual it would 
have been understandable if armed risings 
had occurred; but at Sharpeville there was 
nothing of the kind. The  Bishop’s 
researches, strongly supported by a score of 
on-the-spot photographs, suggest that what 
the South African Government subse- 
quently called an armed mob of twenty 
thousand men was actually an unarmed, 
inoffensive crowd of some five thousand, 
largely women and children. Sixty-nine 
were shot dead and a hundred and eighty 
wounded. Seventy per cent. of these were 
shot in the back. 

The Bishop’s account is, of course, 
deeply prejudiced, and the South African 
Government’s case is only presented in 
some extracts from the subsequent court 
of enquiry. It is now up to them to swing 
our feelings back their way. A lot of us 
feel prejudiced about Nero and Tamerlane 
and Himmler, but no doubt they had a case 
of some sort if you go into it. 

—B. A. YOUNG 


PRIVATE GIGGLES 
Summoned by Bells. John Betjeman. John 

Murray, 16/- 

The Betjeman, like the South Sea, 
Bubble grows and grows. A first edition of 
seventy thousand copies, serialization in the 
Sunday Times: here indeed is a poet for 
the Plain Man. But Mr. Betjeman’s critical 
reputation, at least, must surely be badly 
damaged by this long stretch of auto- 
biography, written for the most part in 
singularly blank verse, which contains so 
many object lessons in the art of sinking. 
“* Haven’t you heard,’” said D. C. Wilkin- 
son, “* Angus is to be basketed to-night’ .” 
Ah hah, say the Betjemanites, but Betjeman 
himself knows that such lines are funny, 
yes, and a little bit sad too. He anticipates 
all your criticisms. Perhaps he does: but 
still, the product of this tear-in-the-eye 
whimsicality is not poetry. 


We begin with childhood: “ Archibald, 


my safe old bear, whose woollen cyes 
looked sad or glad at me.” A visit to the 
Tate: “We stood enraptured by ‘The 
Hopeless Dawn.’” And then to Oxford: 
“Ronald Hughes Wright, come with me 
once again Bicycling off to churches in the 
town.” Beatings at Marlborough, family 
difficulties, happiness at last as an under- 
graduate: “Dear private giggles of a 
private world.” The truth is that Mr. 
Betjeman’s admirers praise his attitude 
rather than his poetry. Behind the mock- 
solemnity of those thumping rhythms 
they see a twinkle in the near-parsonical 
eye. But Summoned by Bells is proof 
that twinkle and tear, a feeling for 
Victoriana, private giggles in a private 
world, are not enough to make a public 
poem. — JULIAN SYMONS 


SOCIABLE CETACEANS 


A Book of Dolphins. Antony Alpers. 
rv by Erik Thorn. John Murray, 
15/- 


Mammals comprise the most successful 
group in the animal world, more adaptable 
and apt for survival than fish, insect, bird 
or reptile, and the dolphin is perhaps the 
most remarkable of them. Descendant of 
a creature that had its being on dry land, 
Tursiops truncatus—the bottle-nosed dol- 
phin—took to the sea sixty million years 
ago, and continued its development in that 
difficult environment for an air-breathing 
species. 

A playful animal with a “group” con- 
science, the dolphin has had no social 
contact with anything but fish (also its diet) 
and occasionally man. Mainly the latter 
aspect occupies Mr. Alpers’ book, but there 
are informative and sympathetic chapters 
on the midwifery, upbringing and echo- 
sounding apparatus of these delightful 
cetaceans. If you want to get together with 
one (by the way the B.B.C. hopes to have 
a new couple at Plymouth for filming 
shortly) you will do better if you’ve an 
“O” in your name—or better still, no 
letter not in “dolphin,” such as Opononi. 
Opononi is a beach in New Zealand, scene 
of the most celebrated association between 
man and dolphin since Pelorus Jack did 
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his twenty-four-year tour of duty accom- 
panying ships through Cook Strait at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

— JOHN DURRANT 


CREDIT BALANCE 


Whitaker’s Almanack 1961. 21/-. The 
usual invaluable hodge-podge of well- 
indexed information, with several interesting 
additions including a section on Africa 
and a new statistical table which shows a 
large increase in the number of British tax- 
payers earning over £6000 a year. 

The Fashionable Lady in the 19th 
Century. H.M.S.O., 25/-. A. thing of 
beauty, in keeping with its subject matter. 
Charles H. Gibbs-Smith, with his well- 
chosen two hundred prints, ‘covering half 
that number of years, gives the more senior 
among us an intimate picture of great- 
grandmama. The more junior can add an 
extra great. 

The Water Garden. H. G. Witham Fogg. 
Foyles, 4/-. A handy little book for those 
who want to construct a pool, fishpond or 
such. Excellent lists of plants of varied 
wet-lovingness. Not much use for those 
who happen to own a bog and wish it were 
beautiful. 
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FOR 
WOMEN 


My Next H usband——II 


AM married to a Kenya farm 
manager. My next husband will be 
an Angry Young Man. 

He won’t be very angry, but he won’t 
be so terribly correct and British that 
he jumps to attention, scattering carved 
impala, every time they play the 
National Anthem. And when I don’t 
follow suit he won’t indicate the house- 
boy who is clearing dinner and say 
“We've got to show these people who’s 
on top.” 

My new husband will say quite 
irreverent things about the Queen and 
bishops and public schocls, which I 
may find embarrassing, but at least I 
shall know that he’s thinking. Some- 
times we'll hold conversations, just the 
two of us. And when we do we won't 
just wonder whether we can afford to 
educate Charles in England, or whether 
the new Citroén is better than last year’s 
Merc or whether the shamba boy 
deserves 30s. a month or whether Tom- 
cat Mboya is stirring up trouble in the 
labour lines again. We will talk about 
Flaubert and proofs of the existence of 
God and the private life of Colin Wilson 
and the latest play at the Royal Court. 
And these conversations will not end, 
after ten minutes, with my husband 
picking up the Kenya Farmers’ News 
or turning on the Forces Programme. 

My next husband will speak exclu- 
sively in English. He will call a kikapu 
a basket and a gari a car and taka-taka 
rubbish and the watu the Africans and 
the bundu the bush. When I enter the 
room spitting nails he'll say “What's 
the matter?” and not “ Shauri gani?” 
and when I leave it (soothed I hope) 
he will say “Goodbye” and not 
“ Kwaheri.” 

He will be just as good-looking as 
my present husband, but in a dark 
mysteric us way instead of a fair obvious 


one. Furthermore he will be quite un- 
aware that he is good-looking, and will 
be mildly surprised and flattered when 
I tell him so. It follows that he will be 
quite uninterested in his dress and will 
not waste time and temper in corre- 
spondence with gents’ outfitters. He will 
wear thick sweaters that I will knit for 
him, and baggy corduroys and his hair 
will be rather long. It may be necessary 
to persuade him to bath. I shall draw 
the line at a beard. 

On the other hand he will be very 
interested in my appearance. He will 
always comment on what I am wearing, 
sometimes quite rudely. He may even 
have some tiresome prejudices such as 
hating all jewellery except slave bangles, 
chains and other marks of bondage, but 
at least I shall know that he cares. When 
I am dressed up for a party he will 
never say “That’s nice,” glancing at 
himself in the mirror the while, or, worse 
still, “Aren’t you going to change, 
dear? ” 

Talking of outings, we shan’t go to 
sundowners with the Turners or charity 
balls at the City Hall, ever. We shall go 
to parties where people spend the first 
half talking and the second half jiving 
and where there’s a rumour that Cyril 
Connolly might drop in and the hard 
core ends up drinking soup at five in 
the morning. And at these parties my 
new husband will talk to me because he 
wants to and not because it is useful to 
have a shoulder over which to leer when 
you're seeking out a “nice piece of 
skirt.” 

And talking of treats and outings, I 
shall not get a bottle of Chanel Number 
Five every Christmas and a “Show” 
(current production at the Nairobi Rep.) 
for my birthday. My new husband may 
even forget anniversaries occasionally. 
But he’ll do things on the spur of the 
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moment. When we’re down to our last 
bean he’ll draw a fiver before the bank 
closes and we’ll have a blow-out in Soho 
with two bottles of wine. And he'll 
never send me red roses from Madame 
Flora, Government Road, after a row 
and stay down on the farm until he’s 
sure I’ve received them. 

My next husband will live in a quaint 
uncomfortable cottage in England. This 
cottage will lack parquet floors, mock- 
moorish arches, tiled bathrooms and 
verandas gleaming with Cardinal Red 
polish. It will always be filled with 
interesting people who will be asked 
again even if they don’t wipe up after 
using the bath. And when I look out 
of the window (innocent of burglar- 
proof mesh) I will see a landscape 
crowded with natural features and not 
coffee stretching like green corduroy to 
the horizon. 

Furthermore he will spend quite a 
lot of his day in this cottage. There 
will be no labour to supervise and his 
writing will keep him indoors. In the 
afternoon he will potter about growing 
vegetables or making wine as he will 
have vaguely William Morris notions 
and anyway we’ll be terribly poor (at 
first). In the evening we'll have friends 
in, or go to a film or listen to good 
music. He will loathe clubs and cricket, 
and he won’t feel it necessary to pretend 
to like horses, so we will see quite a lot 
of each other. 

He will not refer to his war experi- 
ences or make me keep household 
accounts or call me old girl or play 
bridge. 

And of course he won’t always be an 
Angry Young Man. His third book will 
be serialized in the Express and after 
that he’ll slowly mellow, book by book, 
into a Grand Old Man. 

, — SUSAN CHITTY 


Pattern” for Survival 


INCE Albert Einstein first declared 
The equation E = mc’, 
Man’s used this knowledge with aplomb, 
To make a bigger, better bomb. 
Now among men there are but few, 
Who understand K4, P2; 
Better knit socks than be 
Hades. 
Down with men 
Up with ladies. 


blown to 


— CELIA TROTT 
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The Aunt Image 


HE aunt image needs bringing up 

to date. No longer does the old 
popular conception of an elderly aunt 
as a prim, unworldly, perpetually 
knitting figure, taking all day to send a 
postcard, correspond to observed reality. 
Perhaps as a result of women’s emanci- 
pation the right number of years ago, 
aunts now in the sixty to eighty age 
bracket are a vigorous force in the 
nation’s life. 

My aunts, for instance, when not 
traversing Europe by bus or riding 
bicycles down the Champs-Elysées or 
driving very old Fords to Northern 
Scotland, take an active part in the 
business, cultural and educational lives 
of their home towns, concerning them- 
selves with the buying and running -of 
antique-shops and the production and 
distribution of corgis for the surround- 
ing countryside. Not for a moment could 
they be considered out of the stream 
of modern life as it cascades past their 
doors. 

Yet there is a sense, too, in which an 
aunt can be seen as providing a fixed 
point in a reeling world. Less deeply 
committed than a parent or grandparent 
(though an aunt may well be these on 
her own account), the aunt figure forms 
a link between immediate entangling 
family and other people, a useful com- 
bination of loyalty and healthy criticism 
(darling, your shoes!) and a fusion of 
old values with new. 

“ What is orlon? ” asked my aunt the 
other day of a young and bewildered 
shop-assistant. And the answer, “ Well, 
it’s orlon of course,” with its unspoken 
corollary of “you silly old thing” left 
her exactly as she was before. 

And on affairs then current: “Of 
course I read the book thirty years ago 
like everybody else, but at my age, you 
know, one forgets so. Tell me, what do 
those dashes stand for? ” 

Besides reading a lot and generally 
keeping up as much as one can without 
the telly, aunts ensure a sense of con- 
tinuity by their reminiscences of the 
past. On a recent outing with one, to 
visit one of our well-isolated boarding 
schools, we found ourselves treading 
the parade of a well-known seaside 
resort, now slushy and sluggish in the 
middle of its winter hibernation. 

“We used to stay here as children,” 
my aunt said. “I remember the brown 
canvas trunks with rounded tops arriving 
from the station, and the horse-cabs, 
and the awful time Uncle Bertie’s crib 
got lost on the Southern Railway. And 


when the new Nanny gave him steak- 
and-kidney pudding at the age of five 
months because she couldn’t lay hands 
on his bottle. And of course,” she added, 
pointing to a staid group of implacably 
Edwardian villas on the opposite cliff, 
“we never acknowledged the existence 
of the new people over there in New 
Snobbage.” 

Not that my aunt regretted the good- 
in-parts old days. She had been down in 
the summer recently, when you couldn’t 
see the beach for trippers, but it didn’t 
matter. She liked to see people enjoying 
themselves. 

Sitting on the Saturday night in the 
little village hotel, while local people, 
visiting parents and passing motorists 
made merry at the bar, and bursts of 
song from the adjoining “ public” rose 
on the smoke-laden air, my aunt leaned 
back in her corner, well satisfied. 

“In my young days,” she said, “two 
women couldn’t have sat like this in a 
pub. I do think things have improved. 
And now I wonder whether I could 
possibly have not a drink, but a cup of 
tea?” 

Behind the bar mine host looked in 
mellow mood. In fact my aunt was a 
little worried about the colour of his 


face, but expected his wife would look 
after him. Girls, she thought, were so 
much more sensible. From my aunt’s 
point of view the whole world consists 
of either more or less _ satisfactory 
nephews and nieces. 

At the bar I diffidently broached the 
subject of tea. “For the lady in the 
corner in the brown hat?” (My aunt 
always wears a het in winter to keep 
her head warm.) “Oh yes, my wife will 
make her one I’m sure.” 

And so, into the alcoholic haze of 
Saturday night in the pub, was presently 
brought, by the middle-aged proprietor’s 
wife, a hot and homely cup of tea. 

“You are a kind girl,’ said my aunt 
appreciatively. 

Perhaps it is not so much that the 
world has changed aunts as that an aunt 
worth her tea-leaves can influence the 
world. — FRANCES KOENIG 


‘*Witness.—I only said that it was true so 
that they should leave my husband and 
children alone. 

His Lordship.—Who are ‘they’? 

Witness.—Minogue and Wolstenholme. 
They threw a brick through the window. I 
was expecting a baby.’’—Times Law Report 


It would have been harder to catch. 


“1 didn’t want you to recognize it before you'd opened it.” 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 146—Original Spirit 
EVISE a party game for getting the 
non-mixers in a more festive mood. 
Limit 100 words. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a one- 
guinea book token. Entries by Wednesday, 
January 4. Address to Topy COMPETITION 
No. 146, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 143 
(What an int-er-est-ing job) 
Educational dialogues did not seem to be 
widely familiar. Of the targets, television 
script-writing often escaped because the 
swipes at it were too wild, marriage counsel- 
ling provided temptations to irrelevant 
marital cross-talk acts, and the jokes ‘about 
advertising were repetitive. However, there 
was enough gold among the lead to prevent 
Punch’s generous instincts from getting 
balked. 
The winner was: 
E. O. PARROTT 
47 DAVER COURT 
CHELSEA MANOR STREET 
LONDON, S.W.3 


** | wonder if you would care to contribute 
to the dustmen’s Christmas Box ?” 


“Here,” said the Professor, “are two 
pictures from advertisements. What differ- 
ences do they show? ” 

“This one shows a lady in a tiara, with 
a silver candle-stick, serving baked beans 
to some Cabinet Ministers;” said Arthur 
after a puzzled pause. 

“And here,” observed clever little 
Angela, “is a housewife dancing with glee 
because Easie-Mix brussels sprouts have 
solved her Mum’s Midday Muddle.” 

“Here we have the Approaches of 
Gracious Living and Modern Living.” The 
Professor took the pictures back. “How 
do they compare with the Subliminal 
Approach? ” 

“Is it because we see them?” ventured 
Angela. 

! ” 


“ By Jove, yes! ” exclaimed Arthur. 


Following are the runners-up: 


Tutor: In our last lesson we saw how 
marriages are made. Now we shall 
study how to keep them so. 

Student: Surely, dear tutor, people who 
are married live happily ever after? 

That is the very thing we must 
convince them of! 
Are they, then, 
convinced ? 
Very often indeed, but we need not 
confirm their conviction. 
But supposing, dear tutor, that they 
convince us? 
: That is what is called an Occupational 
Hazard and we must risk it. All 
Marriage Counsellors must be brave— 
they must not mind being called 
Nosey-Parkering Busybodies. 
.: But that is most unfair if people 
have asked our advice. 
: Come, we are dealing with marriage, 
bg has nothing to do with being 
ar. 
Joan Harrison, Home Farm, Stanlake, 
Witney, Oxon. 


often otherwise 


Adman: Here is a mousetrap. The best 
mousetrap on the market. How would 
you set about advertising it? 

Neophyte: Think up a snappy slogan? 

A.: No, no. First you would do some 
market research. 

N.: Among householders? 

A.: Among mice. You would interview a 
random sample, properly broken down 
by age and sex. 

: And then? 
Transfer the information on to punched 
cards. Or perhaps nibbled cards in this 
case. 

: Then would I write a jingle? 
No. You would hire a jingle expert to 
write a jingle. 

N.: Suppose I didn’t like the jingle when 
he’d written it? 
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A.: By then it would be too late. Adver- 
tising is a matter of keeping deadlines. 
To-morrow we will deal with corset 
posters on the Underground. 

Stanley }. Sharpless, 74 Harlyn Drive, 

Northwood Hills, Pinner, Middx. 


What is this object? 

Student: That object is a television screen. 

Teacher: What is its purpose? 

Student: It is intended to amuse and 
inform the public of which we are all 
members. 

Teacher: How is the public amused? 

Student: The public is amused by any 
situation which shows other members 
in attitudes—mental or physical—that 
the watchers would hate to assume. 

Teacher: Is it hard to inform the public? 

Student: No. Anything I choose to call 
information will be considered as such 
by the public. 

3. S. Benedictus, Winter Lodge, Cookham 

Dean, Berks. 


Teacher: 


Q.: What adjectives would you use to 
describe (1) a pin-cushion, (2) a per- 
fume, (3) gin? 

A.: (1) Thrilling, (2) 
glamorous. 

Q.: What illustrations would you use to 

recommend (1) expensive, (2) medium- 
priced, (3) cheap cigarettes? 
(1) Man and girl in evening dress on 
luxury liner, (2) Man and girl on 
bathing beach (summer) or ski slopes 
(winter), (3) Man and girl. 

: How would you advertise (1) a break- 

fast cereal composed of husks, (2) a 
detergent? 
(1) Avoid word “ husks,” remembering 
those swine. Call it “ Chumpit,” .and 
say it contains the necessary roughage 
and whitens the teeth (2) Offer a free 
copy of Punch with each packet. 

Q.: How would you describe the in- 
describable? 

A.: “ Novelty.” 

R. Kennard Davis, On-the-Hill, 

Shepton Mallet, Somerset 


intoxicating, (3) 


Pilton, 


Pupil: What makes a good marriage? 
Teacher: A bed, two people, and a mastiff. 
Pupil: Why the bed? 

Teacher: That’s for the mastiff. Otherwise 
he would only sit on the cold lino and 
howl. 

Pupil: Couldn’t he go in his kennel? 
Teacher: That’s for the baby. Otherwise 
it would only lie in the warm bed . 
Pupil: All right, all right! The two people 
won’t need anywhere to sleep, I can 
see that, theyll be kept too busy. But 
what about the mastiff . . . won’t he 
mind the baby monopolizing his 

kennel? 

Teacher: Oh, quite possibly. In which 
case he won't. 

Pupil: Eh? 

Teacher: Mind the baby. 
probably eat it. 
know, of course. 

j. A. Lindon, 89 Terrace Road, Walton- 
on-Thames, Surrey 


In fact, ‘he'll 
It'll be too young to 
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I Wished the Floor Would ee $3 
Mating Call with Variations . 578 
What Christmas? 

BLAXLAND, GREGORY 

In the Country 
Bedtime Bible ( (The) 
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Cartoons 


Danger—Evolution in Progress 
Tiara tte 2 hoe 





submerged in the primeval 


727 
En Algérie (Legionnaire de Gaulle’s 
less trek through the desert) 
“Is there an Opposition in the 
House?” (The Conference block 
vote controlling Labour policy) 
“It’s either inflation or deflation. 
Let’s keep him in bed” 
(Government fi policy 
checks industrial expansion). . 
“I will therefore attempt the és 
molishing of Doubtin, Castle” 
(United Nations’ uphill task) 


Mactoria (The Government oOo 
to ease the credit squeeze) 


“Mind oe Tunnel!” (Contrast- 
y, Poon hods of Russian . 
Chinese ened on the West). . 

One for the Road (The menace a 
the motorist reveller) 

Presidential Election (The ty 
contenders envisage each other 
as the arch-enemy) 583 

Status Seekers (The) (The new 
nations’ scramble for supremacy) 291 

Trade Wind (The Premier's 

atuitous advice to British 
iness executives) 

“Try Kicking It!” (Dollar-aid 
cornucopia gives out) 

“Try sideways, Missus! . . 
(The Premier’s problem of recon- 
ciling Commonwealth commit- 
ments with the Common Market) 255 


Articles and Verse 


Bootn, W. H. 

In the mg my 
“Apples in Store” 

Booruroyp, J. B. 
Age War (The) (In collaboration) 702 
Appointment at Birch Grove .. 157 
Bands Play On (The) 769 
Civic-minded Interlude 
End e. the World (Jn collabo- ~ 


ratt 

tepaet | Game (The) (Jn collabo- 
ration) 1 

Future of Railways (‘The)— 


In My State of Health 

Inquisition for Idle Minds (Jn 
collaboration) 2 

Italy, I Love You 95 

I Wished the Floor Would Open = 

Keep Politics Spiri 

My Problem Play 

Owzat! (In collaboration) 

Party Programme (A) 

Pay Now, Die Later 

Preview 

See these Sites! 565 

> ay Thinking (Jn collabora- RS 


Standardized Standards Wanted 492 

Summoned by Betjeman 695 

That Wonderful Stuff 

Time Parody (In collaboration). . 

Townsman (The) (Jn collabo- 
ration) 

Welcome Poor Americans! (In 
collaboration) 

— They Struck (Jn collabora- 


ion) 42 
whe Said Second-Class Power? 222 
Wish You Were Here 189 
Winter Draws On 
Year Now Standing (The) 
BRADBURY, MALCOLM 
In the Footsteps of D. H. Law- 
rence 65 
‘Trouble Among the Compacts.. 939 
Brope, Anthony 
Gimmick (The) 
Part Exchange 
BROOKE, ANNE 
Emergency — Orthopedics.. 871 
BUCKLE, RICHA! 
Odd Jobe Exhibitionist 
BuURGAN, WANDA 
Books Against the Wall 
Bussey, GERALDINE 
Cup and the Lip (The) 
Caper, Liz 
To the Health Visitor 


CANN, GRACE E. 


CASTLE, DENNIS 
I Wished the Floor Would ci $460 


CATLING, PATRICK SKENE 
Age War (The) (Jn collaboration) be 
Castanets on Millbank 
Doolittle Syndrome (The) 2 
End of the World (Jn sabia. 
ration) v) 
King of the Flashbacks 


uch and 529 
Negative Manifesto (The) (in 
collaboration) 160 
~ People’s Beauty 
for Stewardesses 
Shille” Reunion 7 


Time Parody tin po aed 847 
‘Townsman (The): a Parody (In 
collaboration) 232 


CuiITTY, SUSAN 

My Next Husband 
CHURCHILL, RANDOLPH 

Shadowed Cabinet— 

My Five Years at the Foreign 
Office 512 

CLARKE, WILLIAM 

Isolationist 
CLARKSON, ANTHONY 

In the er 

Chargeable Fish (A) 

COCKBURN, CLAUD 

Un lar Causes— 

efence of Dishonest 

U.S. Election Result: Fin 

When I Investigated Katanga .. 259 
Couns, FAITH 

Lipsticks I Have Known 
Corso, STELLA 

In the Country— 

Animal Tibias in My Soup . 
Mountainry 





Cueee, MArtT 
7 ~y = the Private Eye 


'ROSSE, ita 
ae No Regrets 
Ours Not to Reason Which .... 


Dawson, MARY 
Alpine Search (An) 


Davis, ANDREW 
Nights at the Albert Hall 
DEHN, PAUL 
Chanctonburian (The) (/n ap” 
y mw cor oy 
Is Anybody 
i fare, OB _ 
DICKINSON, PETER 
Age War (The) (Jn collaboration) 702 
Counting Game (The 95 
S. the World (Jn collabo- 
ration) 
Export rong (The) (Un collabo- “ate 


955 


wy 
a Fe 


pane hh ed 
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UN ark founders in Congo flood 835 


Uncommitted (The) (The new 
African nations and the choice 
between East and West) 


Young Contenders (The) (Nixon 
and Kennedy reach for the 
Presidential torch) 


SEARLE, RONALD 
““Howd , strangers!” (Khrush- 
chev breaks in on the American 
election scene) 
Khrushchev takes the entire 
Communist bloc to UN 


WALSH, Davip 
“Yes, with . . evolution this could 
be paradise’ (Great Britain at 
the dawn of civilization) 


Galsworthy in Space 
Inquisition for Idle Minds (Jn 
collaboration) 
Is There a Russian in Space? .. 
Meet Mr. Spud 
Motor Show Su 
Father to the Man 564 
Negative Manifesto (The) (Jn 
collaboration) 160 
Noise 
Parent's Song 506 
Recitative for an Old Soldier .... 
Sentimental Ballad (A) 33 
Slim by Thinking (Jn collabora- 
tion) 


They 
Time Parody (Jn collaboration)... 8 
Townsman (The): a Parody (In 
collaboration) 
Welcome Poor Americans! (Jn 
collaboration) 
When They Struck (Jn collabo- 
ration) 74 
Wish You Were Here 
DOWLING, KATHARINE 
Now Look What You’ve Done!.. 106 
DOWNING, BARBARA 
Pets Among the Petri Dishes.... 470 
DRAKE, DOROTHY 
Jam Session 
DRINKWATER, CATHERINE 
Baths, Ancient and Modern... . 
Rome on Wheels 65 
DuNCcAN, RONALD 
In the Country— 
Armchair Farming 
Build It Yourself 


Communism in 


DUNNET, LEI 
Boxer in ae Family (A) 


E.uis, H. F. 
Address to a ‘Ten-Year-Old .... 
Against Narrow Trousers 
Anti-Party Conference ........ 515 
Biting the Bullet 
Delenda Est Middlesex 
Explorers’ Restaurant (The).... 
Fish from the ‘Tobacconist’s 
For the Right Man 899 
bes Us Back Our Imponder- 


Hour on A40 (An) 

Love on the Launching Pad . 

Make the Most of Your Airfield 336 

< mmer veg —I 935 
in Bloomsbury ...... 551 

eos Bridge with Rosie ; 34 

Road to "the ite House 

Rocking the Cradle of Civiliza- 








OWE 6 tm OR ae em all 





Small-time Stuff at Rome 
Sunday Morning in Wales 
Trollope in Space 

F y may ENNIE 


nil 

Ups at Cambridge 
FARRAR, CHRISTINE 

Sadly Missed 
FINDLATER, RICHARD 

I Wished the Floor Would Open by +4 

Wish You Were Here 158 
FINKLe, A. 

Contacts with Zulus 
FisH, MARGERY 

In the Country— 

Honey from the Weed 

FreuD, CLEMENT 

Odd — 


A Man with a Mission 


FURLONG, MONICA 
M 91 
What is the Matter with Men?— 7 


Fyson, Marjory E. 
Is ‘There a Doctor of Music in 
the House? i 
GASELEE, JOHN 
In _ ~ aaa 


Coy; 
The Fox Usually Wins . 
nm Shooting 
abbit Breeding 
Pa. STELLA 
Jane in Space 
Gorpon, RICHARD 
Shadowed Cabinet— 
Minister of Health 
GRAHAM, VIRGINIA 
Border Ballad Resu 
Chance Encounter ( 
For Gocdness’ Sake 
Viennese Shampoo (The) 
What is the Matter with Men?— 
Philistines 
Wiltshire v. The Rest 
Grayson, H. 
‘Tyson—An Appreciation 
GREEN, MICHAEL 
Fit for Nothing 
GREEN, PETER 
Q.E. 'D. 


GRENFELL, JOYCE 
There and Back 


Grirrin, J. E. M. 
Skin Deep and then Some 
Grimonp, Jo 
State of the Unions— 
Wanted: A New Pattern .... 
GUNNING, HuGH 
Was Bannockburn Really Neces- 
sary 
HACKNEY, ALAN 
Shadowed Cabinet— 
Minister of Labour 
HARBORNE, JOAN 
ducation 


HARKER, PHYLLIS 


HaRwoop, JOHANNA 
Food for ‘Thought 
HAWArD, ANNE 
Gone for a Soldier . 
Hospitality 
HAWTHORNE, JENNIE 
Beggar My Neighbour 
Haywoop, HILARY 
Productio ad Absurdum 


HEATHCOTE, PHYLLIS 
1 


Heipen, L. 
Blackmail by Revered Figure .. 313 


Herpert, Sir ALAN 
Concerning Astro-Luno- 
Satellito-Telecommunication 812 
ished the Floor Would Open an 
“Lost His Memory!” 


One Man—How Many Papers? 297 
Catewes Cabinet 


HILi, LeonarD 
T E 


HINDER, dE 
First-Class Return to Ruritania 882 
Good Shot 495 


HOLLAND, CELIA 


Organization Woman 

HOLLIs, CHRISTOPHER 
Academic Life in Cuba 172 
Conversations of a Codfish (The) 11 
Essence of Parliament . . 

641, 677, 713, 749, 785, 821, ‘361; 903 
Isn’t Science Wonderful? ...... 516 
I Wished the Floor Would Open 660 
Need Anybody Be? 701 
On Christmas. Day in Australia 811 
Oxford Crisis (The) 332 

HoLLowoop, A. BERNARD 

Attention Mr. Moores 331 

Bundeswehr—Welcome! (The). . 803 

Chanctonburian (The) (Jn col- 
laboration) 

Comprehensive Policy 

Cricket Like Crazy 

In the City— 

Give Equities this Christmas. . 

Winter of Discontent 
I Was Bri ! 

Motor Show Supplement— 

‘Trade-in Blues 


My 

c Porssti (Un collaboration) 

Pianoforte 

Plea for the Restoration of the 
Restaurant Car 

Political Missionaries 

Roman Roundup 

Scowle in the Sixties— 
Culture Camp 134 
£ s. d.—Status Symbols 
Wakes on the Brava 

Slim for Defeat 

Wish You Were Here . 


Hotes, W. K. 


HOUGHTON, CLARE 
In the City— 
Capital Gaining 
Never Neverland 
HuGuH-Jones, Sirio 
End of the World (Jn collab- 


Let Me Have Girls About Me 
that are Fat 
Platonic Dialogues 
Unpopular Causes— 
In Defence of Celibacy 
What is the Matter with Men?— 
Sinners 
Hume, JuNeE R. 
Anniversary 
HUMPHREYS, ANN 
Yak Look (The) .... 
HUNT, PENELOPE 
Age Group 
Me and My Aunt Edna Calling 
the Box Office 169 
JACKSON, COLIN 
Traveller in Two Chinas (The) 383 
James, CyRiL 
Bristol Grammar 
JOHNSON, PAU 
‘Trouble in Busnse Aires 
Jounson, T. R. 
Aromarama .... 
Heartless 


Party Lines ... 
KEown, Eric 
I Wished the Floor Would Open 
No Wreaths for Shaftesbury 
Avenue 
Wish You Were Here 
KNEALE, NIGEL 
Shadowed Cabinet- 
Speech by the _Siiaer e. 
Power, 1973 
KNox, E. V. 
Conan Doyle in Space 
Nothing Much Wrong with the 
Machine 
KOENIG, FRANCES 
Aunt Image (The) 
4 seed with the Gutters (A) . 
Ha 14 Spoiling . 
y Garden 
mH CHARLOTTE 
Dustbin . . . for the Disposal of 142 
Lewis, C. Day 
Groves of Academe (The) 
Lister, R. P. 
In an Austrian Hospital 
I Thought I Si , 
Ti 


Midnight and Mornin, 
| ao from an Exhibition 
Wingéd Chariot 


LITTLeR, FRAN 
Man with ne Camera (The) 
LITTMAN, JEFFREY 
Organ ‘Solo 
MACLAY, FERGUSSON 
In the Count 
Bats in the Ki 
Hatfuls of Fish 
No Throwing at Golf 
‘Tinkers 
Mapboc, PERRY 
I Was a ‘Teenage Tiger 
MAJDALANY, FRED 
It’s Later Than You Rethink .. 
Jet Baby Sleeps Faster than 
Sound 


MALLETT, RICHARD 
Powell’s Chinese Boxes 
word ‘They're In, They’ ve Paid 298 


Wish You Were Here . 
Meee, tag A. 
Globe T 
MArsH, hones 
Demarcations of ee 
Dial O for Ornithol . 
Inquisition Ss — 
collaborati 


house? 229 
I Wished the Floor Would Open 700 
~~ by Saying Goodbye to them ” 


Signify 
Manner 
Summoned by Shop 
Wish You Were Here 


MAYNE, PETER 

Beware of a Crocodile Bag 
MELVILLE, Joy 

Wish You Were Here 
MILNE, ANGELA 


Shorts Reviewer 

Square 

‘Them Thar Days 

What is the Matter with Men?— 
Intellectuals 2 
‘hy Don’t We Geta. 


MILNFR, E. V. 
Aotit 


Aunt Florence 

Brief Encounter 

Effort of Memory 
Morton, J. B. 

Unpopular Causes— 

In Defence of Senility 

Moss, STIRLING 

Shadowed Cabinet— 

Minister of ‘Transport 

Mount, Rosin 

Father O' Reilly 
Murray, ‘THOMAS 

Up at a Villa 
NATH, KEDAR 

Half-Yearly Report 
Oakes, PHILIP 

I Wished the Floor Would Open 806 

Lawrence in Space 844 
Packer, Jo 

Odd Jobs— 

The ‘wo Rs in Nigeria 

Sheepshearer’s Ball (The)... . 

PAINE, CAROL 
= D 

PARes, 

ond ony Wind-Scale Revised . 
PARKER, RICHARD 

ee wae Unison 
PARVIN 

Little ed (A) 
PreEBLes, IAN 

Look Back in Anguish 
Petry, DIANA 

Chatterbox 

Summer Courtship 
Porter, D. D. 

Something of a Borzoi 
Potter, DENNIS 

Unpopular Causes— 

In Defence of Stagnation ... . 

Porter, STEPHEN 

Unpopular Causes— 

In Defence of Slacking 


PUNCH, December 28 1960 


Home and Abroa 3 
Inquisition for “tie Minds (Jn 
collaboration) 892 


Day 
Look chine You Write 
Passed to You, Please 
Pop People’s Schools 
~——- ay .- 
tran le from ng Ago . 
Tough - eee 
What’s in the Pape 
Which? Where? Pi hackoi 
Wish You Were Here 
REID, CHARLES 
Musicians from Russia 
RICHARDS, FRANK 
Shadowed Cabinet— 
Minister of Education 


RICHARDSON, JOANNA 
Matchmaker (‘The) 
RING, ELIZABETH 
Bedside Story 
ROBINSON, KENNETH J. 
Unpopular Causes— 
In Defence of Vulgarity .... 400 
RYAN, PATRICK 
“ase of the Missing Manholes 
(The) 
I Wished the Floor Would Open $81 
ur L-weied seeks to appoint a 


63 
Leave Him, Lady, Where He 
Lies 738 
Man Next Door (The) 
On the Notice Board 9 
Strange, White Fluff in 
Gloucestershire 782 
Wedding Crab (‘The) 
SADLER, Mrs. 
ey ey 


Soave, R. 


Mx, BERYL 
Seenneptalion Sites (The) 
SHRAPNEL, NORMAN 
Dickens in Space 
Simpson, EpirH 
Forbidden Question (The) 
Simpson, N. F. 
Some Enigmas of History 
SINCLAIR, PAMELA 
lescence after Casanova ... 
Pastor. 
SMITH, EILEEN 
Bath Night at Beatie’s 
SQuire, R. 
Insider (The) 
Loan Floater 
STARR, FRAN 
Chap for Christmas (A) 
STonE, Davip 
Last of the Hypochondriacs 
(The) 921 
Where Barefoot 
Berserk 
Wherefore Stopp’st Thou Me?.. 
‘Tat, ALEX 
Night Out (A) 
‘TAYLOR, DOREEN 
Out of the Top Drawer 
‘THomas, GwYN 
Gwyn Thomas’s Schoolda 
eae of the Umpire 
Flannelled Fool 
Outward Bound 
ne the Bend in the Gym. . 
Rugged Winter (A) 
iting Ambition 
Whistline | in the Dark 
Hoods (The) 
Night Called Concern (A) 
Oompa (The) 
Shadowed Cabinet— 
Chancellor, who 
hounding now? 
‘THOMAS, WYNNE 
Party Line 
‘THURBER, JAMES 
Here Come the Dolphins 
‘TOWNSON, HAZEL 
Fair ] 
Generous Description 
Headline 


oe Homo Sapiens 
Pattern for Survival 
‘TUCKER, JAMES 
“My § ee My Stone!” 
‘Turner, E. S 
. And ¢ Md Port for Ever 
Battle of the Beaches (The) .... 





PUNCH, December 28 1960 


Coulommiers, Meet Leighton 

Buzza' 

Do You Eat sew a or Zigzag? 

Glory of the Garden (The) 

Inquisition for Idle Minds (Jn 
collaboration) 

It’s Less of a Strain to Travel by 

Drain 
Keep It Snappy But Safe 
Motor Show Supplement— 

Worries of Mr. Grease (The) 559 
Music’s Not for Listening (The) 83 
No Wolves in the Passion Pit .. 378 
Roastit Beastie wi’ a Steamed 

‘Towel, Please 807 
Wish You Were Here 385 
“With Which are Incorporated” 587 
You, Too, Can Have a Radio 

Station 732 

Usporne, RICHARD A. 
How the Rhino Got the Hump 
Kipling in Space 
Terms and Germs 
““VLADEK” 
Women is Like Cats 
VOUILLEMIN, SHELAGH 
My Other Piano 


BOOKING OFFICE 


ATKINSON, ALEX 
Art of Jazz (The) .......++4+: 577 
Enjoying Jazz 212 


BETJEMAN, JOHN 
Five Out of Six 


BOWEN, JOHN 
Blacks (The) 21 
Connection (The) 21 
Fings Aint _ They Used T’ Be 21 
Six Granada P' 755 
Wesker Trilogy ( DD aba<arvaae 


BOwLE, JOHN 

King William IV 

Last of the Crusaders (The) 

Life and Times of Tarquin the 
Etruscan (The) 

Myth of Rome’s Fall (The 

Reign of George III 
1760-1815 

Romans 


BRADBURY, MALCOLM 
Barbed Wire Fence (The) 
ange for the De ence: 


17 
Dorn’ 4 Feit Alfred. 
Dying Nicely 
Frontiers of Love, The 
Gamesters (The) 
I Was a Teenage Dwarf. . 
Little Heroes of Tarquinia (The) 
r. Love and tice 
Numbered Account (The) 
Proud American Boy (The) 
Sovereigns | ) 
Tiara Tahiti 
To Kill a Mockingbird 
Warm Country (The) 
Waters of Kronos (The) 
Yesterday's _ 


i 
1 
1 
5 


) 
(The): 


 1769- 


BROCKBANK, Shiaes 
Dutch Museums ' 
Lost Causes of Motoring 


BROOKE, JOCELYN 
Book of Pleasures (A) 
Compleat Imbiber (The) 
Lotus ont wad Robot (The) 
Merry Ei 
Secret Weed (The) 
Study in Yellow (A 
Writing on the Wall (The) 


CATLING, PATRICK SKENE 
Memoirs of a Ht bar Cad .. 
My Wicked, Wicked Ways 
Operation Elvis 
S-Man (The) 


CONNELL, JOHN 
2 + Sere er § 
Israel, a Blessing and a Curse... 
Memoirs of Lord Ismay (The) ... 503 
Nehru; The Years of Power .... 
No Alternative: Israel Observed. . 


DAINTREY, ADRI 
Art of William “Blake (The)... 
Tiepolo Drawings in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum 


Dick, Kay 
Disastrous Marriage "a 
Goncourt Brothers ( 
Sabres of Paradise ( Th) 
Shakespeare and 
Vie Anglaise (La) 


WAIN, JOHN 
Unpopular Causes— | 
In Defence of Privilege 


WALMSLEY, Eric 

Frozen Asset 

Not Competing 

uiet Night 
enunciation 
Warp, J. D. U. 

In the Country— 
Elms and Disease 
The Mills of Man 
Mixed Kin 
Ww 





Watt, T. S. 
Suave and Glittering 
Try My Trepanning 
WESKER, ARNOLD ; 
Shadowed Cabinet—Minister of 
Housing 836 
WHITEHORN, KATHARINE 
Unpopular Causes— 
In Defence of Excess 
WILLIs, Wir"IFRED 
Fat or Fit? 


WILLOcK, COLIN 
In the Country— 
Mallard Imaginaire 
Worm Party 
WINTLE, COLONEL A. D. 
Shadowed Cabinet— 
Minister of Defence 
WIsE, JOAN 
Parents’ Guide to the Prefects’ 
Wopenouse, P. G. 
Our Man in America .. 19, 230, 
2, 456, 633, 673 
Woops, D. J. 


Springbok i in Little Rock 
Wyatt, Wooprow 

State of the Unions— 

Imperfect, but what's the 
alternative? ............++ 40 

Wykes, ALAN 

I Wished the Floor Would Open 741 
WYNDHAM-Le£wis, D. B. 

Pioneer Days 
YOuNG, B. A. 

Cryptolympiad 

Day’s Work (The) 


Criticism 


DICKINSON, PETER 
Blood Count— 
Bump in the Night—A Danger- 
ous Game—The New Sonia 
Wayward—A Touch 42 
Drama—A well-known Face 69 
Case Pending—Gideon’s Risk 
—Killer on the Catwalk— 
—The Figg of a Crime— 
The Van Dreisen Affair.... 213 
Assault on a Queen—The Dark 
Places—The House in Marsh 
Road—The Man from No- 
where—Perhaps I Look 
Simple—The Schulz Money. 433 
The Girl in the White Mercedes 
~The Manchurian Candi- 
date—Murder out of School 
—Roag’s Syndicate—Sleep- 
ing Dogs Lying—A Touch of 
Stage Fright 
Blindfold—Holiday With Mur- 
er—Mr. Diabolo—The Pass 
Beyond Kashmir—The Search 
for Tabatha Carr—Tiger on 
My Back 757 


Collected Poems 1930-1960 
(Eberhart)—The Colossus and 
Other Poems—The Enmity of 
Noon— Poems 1955-1959 
(Pasternak)—Selected Poems 
(Cummings) 1923-1958 

Collected Poems of Andrew Young 
(The) 

Common Grace (A). 

Homage to Clio ... 

Solitudes (The) 

Some Men Are Brothers 

DURRANT, JOHN 


History of Song (A) 
Mozart and His Times 68 
Monks of Mount Athos (The)... . 
No Place Like Home 105 
Wicked Village (The) 
E.uis, H. F. 
Angling Ways 
Casting 
Evening Rise (The) 
River Fishing for Sea Trout ..... 
GorDoNn, RICHARD 
Early History of Surgery (The).. 283 
Microbes, Men and Monarchs... . 283 


ae, PHILIP 
e of Grandeur (The 756 
Mesamarphos of e Gods (The) ro 
Young Disraeli (The) 869 


HOLLts, CHRISTOPHER 
Autobiography of 
Dominique Pire (The) 
Curzon: The End of an Epoch. ... 
Great Teresa (The) 1 
Herbert Morrison 
To Moscow and Beyond. 
HoLLowoop, A. BERNARD 
Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells. . 321 
| eh gt (The) 612 


Cricketer’s Companion (The) ... . 
Critical History of English 
Literature (A) 540 


Fearful Fifties (The) 

Good Years (The) 

Lord of the Isles 

Memairs of Mavis (The) 

Tax Gatherers (The) 

West Indies Revisited 
HuGH-JONEs, SIRIOL 

Children’s Books 

Children’s Christmas Books. .. . 

Sapphire Treasury (The)........ a 
KEowN, ERIC 


Bachelors (The) 

Benson and the Bensonians 

By the Sea, By the Sea 

Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant . . 

Certain Compass (A) 

Confessions of a 

Count Luna and Baron Bagge. 

Custard Boys (The) 

Death of a Vulpicide 

Eagle lies from England (The). . 
‘austo and Anna 

Flat in Paris (The) 

Flight into Camden 

Frame for Julian 

Front Key (The) 

Golden Greek (The) 

Grand Duke and Mr. Pimm (The) 103 

Imperial Ceasar 

In this World 

Jealousy . 

Kind 7) Loving (A) 

Leech (The) 

lone. i a Taxi (The) 

Living Theatre (The) 


Man of Bl 
Margaret op 
New Year's 


Saturday Lunch with the 
Brownings 
Sea Urchin (The) 
Shakespeare's Public 
Shorn Lamb (The) 
Six Thousand and One Nights .. . 
Small Cellar (The) 
South Sea Bubble (The). . 
Test to Destruction (A) . 
Through the Caribbean 
We Think the World - TOW scéas § 
KerripGe, Roy 
Subterraneans (The) 
KINGSTON, JEREMY 
Curse of the Misbegotten (The) .. . 
MARSHALL, ARTHUR 
How to Become Headmaster ..... § 
Mars, LESLIE 
Pick of Pu 
MEL a E, Joy 
eeton’s Cookery and 
Household Management ...... 5 
MILNE, ANGELA 
Berthe in Paradise 
Catherine Chailey 
Corporation Wife 
Devil and the Fool (The) ) 
Fresh from the Country ........ 5 
Flass of Red Wine (A) 5 
Ment 
Mavina' Day 
Mr. Engel’s Eye 
Others (The) 


End of the World (Jn weet 
ration) 
Future of Railways (‘The)— 
Branch 
Inquisition for Idle Minds (Jn 
collaboration) 892 
Joyce in Space 
Motor Show Supplement— 
And Now, the Seventeen-Year 


4 
Negative Manifesto (The) (Jn 
collaboration) 166 
New Look for “‘ The Garden ”’.. 
Old Hendon Days ............ 338 
Poetry of Sir Winston Churchill 
= The a 602 


Ti ime Parody (In collaboration). . 847 
ey = Causes— 

Jefence of Cannibalism .. 184 
Wish You Were Here 


Westminster Carol (The) 


YOXALL, H. W. 
Carried Pigeons 


Passion (The) 

Shadows on the Wall 

Sort of Forgetting (A) 

Three Men on the Left Hand. . 
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